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Three  ex-cops  face  stiffer 
sentences  in  brutality  case 


San  Francisco  cops  set  to 
battle  vice  squad  repeal 


Responding  to  a Justice  Department  pe- 
tition, a Federal  appeals  court  this  month 
opened  the  door  for  the  resentencing  of 
three  former  Houston  police  officers  who 
received  suspended  prison  terms  last  year 
in  a civil  rights  violations  case. 

The  ex-policemen,  Terr)'  W.  Denson. 
Joseph  J.  Janish  ahd  Stephen  Orlando,  had 
been  convicted  of  violating  the  rights  of 
Jose  Campos  Torres,  a 23-year-old  Houston 
laborer,  whose  body  was  found  floating  in 
a downtown  bayou  on  May  6,  1977,  two 
days  after  his  arrest  in  a barroom  brawl. 

In  the  1978  trial  of  the  three,  Federal 
District  Judge  Ross  N.  Sterling  gave  each  a 
suspended  sentence  of  10  years  in  prison 
and  five  years  on  probation. 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times, 
the  resentencing  order,  issued  on  October 
by  the  full  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  did  not  prescribe 
what  new  punishment  should  be  handed 
down  by  Sterling, 

The  Federal  law  under  which  the  cx- 
officers  were  convicted  calls  for  a maxi- 
mum penalty  of  life  imprisonment  in  cases 
where  the  death  of  a victim  is  involved.  In 
its  appeal  to  the  14-judge  appeals  court, 
the  Justice  Department  contended  that 
Sterling  had  misinterpreted  the  statute  and 
that  probation  was  not  a viable  substitute 
for  prison  terms. 

While  the  department  had  argued  in  the 
past  that  some  prison  sentences  were  less 


severe  than  the  minimum  number  of  years 
required  by  law,  challenges  of  this  type 
have  been  rare.  Justice  Department  spokes- 
man John  Russell  told  the  Times  that  the 
case  represented  the  first  time  in  which  the 
government  had  contended  that  a proba- 
tionary sentence  was  not  allowed  under  a 
specific  Federal  statute. 

In  their  resentencing  order,  known  as  a 
writ  of  mandamus,  the  appellate  judges 
stated  that  they  were  "vacating  the  sen- 
tences imposed"  in  the  efte  "and  com- 
manding the  district  court  to  resentence 
the  defendants  in  accordance  with  the 
law,"  Although  a three-judge  appeals  panel 
had  earlier  found  the  probationary  sen- 
tences to  be  illegal,  it  voted  not  to  amend 
the  original  punishment. 

The  strongest  reaction  to  the  decision 
came  from  the  Mexican-American  Legal 
Defense  and  F.ducational  Fund,  one  of  the 
Hispanic-rights  organizations  that  had  been 
critical  of  the  Justice  Department  for  what 
they  felt  was  a failure  to  adequately  follow 
up  cases  of  alleged  police  brutality. 

"This  decision  is  the  first  glimmer  of 
hope  that  we’ve  had  that  the  strategy  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  to  intervene 
where  state  court  justice  has  failed  will 
work,"  said  Vilma  S.  Martinez,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  fund. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  involved  in 
the  case  also  characterized  the  ruling  as  a 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Lawmakers  & lawmen  expected  to 
call  for  a Federal  war  on  the  mob 


A host  of  political  luminaries  will  join 
prominent  police  officials  next  month  in  a 
conference  devoted  to  persuading  the 
Federal  government  to  mount  a full-scale 
investigation  into  organized  crime  activi- 
ties. 

The  meeting,  which  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Southern  California 
on  November  8 and  9,  will  feature  keynote 
addresses  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-Gcor- 
gia),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  Senator 
Dennis  DcConcini  (D-Arizona),  Governor 
Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona,  and  historian 
Arthur  Schlcsingcr  Jr. 

The  speeches  arc  scheduled  to  center  on 
the  dramatic  rise  of  underworld  activity 
in  American  politics,  business  and  labor. 
Participants  will  discuss  the  need  for  a na- 
tional strategy  to  combat  the  growing 
problem. 

Quoting  from  recent  government  esti- 
mates, conference  chairman  Michael  J 
Aguirre  noted  that  revenues  from  such 
criminal  activities  as  drug  trafficking, 


gambling,  prostitution,  labor  racketeering, 
land  fraud,  and  pornography  are  netting 
organized  crime  a$  much  as  $50  billion 
a year. 

"Those  funds  find  their  way  into  legiti- 
mate business  and  the  political  process," 
Aguirre  said  "These  are  the  two  most  im- 
mediate areas  where  organized  crime  pre- 
sents a problem  today." 

A former  assistant  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, Aguirre  teaches  a course  at  USC  en- 
titled "The  History  of  Organized  Crime  in 
America." 

“From  my  personal  experience  with  the 
Senate  and  the  Justice  Department,  I’m 
convinced  that  we  arc  not  achieving  our 
highest  potential  in  prosecuting  organized 
crime,"  Aguirre  said.  "What  separates  to- 
day from  a decade  a half  ago  is  the  lack  of 
effort  by  those  who  arc  responsible  for 
combating  the  problem.’’ 

Federal  officials  have  not  mounted  a 
major  offensive  against  organized  crime 
Continued  on  Page  5 


San  Francisco  police  have  responded 
with  a loud  vote  of  "no"  to  an  Election 
Day  proposition  that  would  eliminate  the 
force’s  vice  squad  and  repeal  most  of  the 
city’s  vice  ordinances. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News  earlier  this  month,  Captain  George 
Eimel,  the  head  of  the  25-member  vice 
squad,  indicated  that  the  entire  department 
is  opposed  to  the  measure,  which  will  go 
on  the  ballot  as  Proposition  Q. 

“The  enactment  of  this  is  going  to  send 
out  to  all  of  the  pimps,  prostitutes  and 
pushers  in  the  state  and  across  the  nation 
that  this  is  an  open  town  - that  it’s  easy 
pickings,”  Eimel  said.  "We  feel  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increase  in  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  associated  with  prostitution." 

Officials  of  the  Libertarian  Party  which 
drafted  Proposition  Q,  disagree,  contending 
that  adults  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  morals  and  that  the  vice  unit  is 
an  outdated  "armed  morals  squad,"  wast- 
ing city  revenues  and  harassing  citizens. 

"With  Proposition  13  just  being  passed, 
we  felt  the  time  was  ripe,"  said  Bob 


Costello,  the  party's  executive  director. 
“We  believe  that  taking  into  account  not 
only  the  operating  expenses  of  the  vice 
squad,  but  also  the  resulting  cost  of  the 
public  defender,  the  district  attorney  and 
the  sheriff’s  office,  as  much  as  $5  million 
could  be  saved  by  abolishing  the  vice 
squad." 

Eimel,  meanwhile,  also  listed  an  eco- 
nomic argument  in  opposing  the  measure. 
“I  have  businessmen  here  complaining  all 
the  time  about  the  prostitutes  hanging 
around  the  neighborhood,  running  their 
businesses  down,  making  the  place  look 
like  skid  row,"  he  declared.  “I  have  com- 
plaints from  unions  that  say  that  they’re 
losing  jobs  because  businesses  lose  business 
and  have  to  lay  off  people  because  of  pros- 
titution." 

Battle  lines  have  apparently  already 
been  drawn.  The  captain  noted  that  the 
city’s  Police  Officers  Association  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  mounting  a 
campaign  to  inform  voters  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  measure.  Mayor  Dianne  Fcin- 
Condnucd  on  Page  10 
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Wide  World  Photo* 

Texas  state  trooper  Bruce  Edgar  is  moving  out.  Find  out  why  on  Page  3. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or 
ganizational  commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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Judge  affirms  legality  of 
Detroit’s  promotion  policy 

The  Detroit  Police  Department's  affir- 
mative action  promotion  policy  received  a 
shot  in  the  arm  earlier  this  month,  as  a 
Federal  judge  found  the  program  to  be 
both  legal  and  necessary  "because  it  un- 
does years  of  discrimination"  and  "serves 
vital  city  needs." 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Damon  J.  Keith  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit  came  in  a a suit  brought  by 
the  city’s  Police  Lieutenants  and  Sergeants 
Association  and  several  white  officers. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
officers  contended  that  they  had  been 
passed  over  for  promotion  in  favor  of 
blacks  as  a result  of  the  affirmative  action 
policy. 

But  Keith  said  that  statistics  from  the 
program  revealed  that  the  proportion  of 
black  lieutenants  in  the  police  force  in- 
creased from  4.8  percent  to  22  percent 
since  the  city  initiated  its  revised  promo- 
tion policy  in  1974. 

“For  years,  blacks  in  the  police  depart- 
ment were  treated  like  second-class  citi- 
zens," the  judge  stated.  “It  was  not  the 
city  which  did  this;  it  was  white  officers." 

Preston  K.  Oade  Jr.,  the  attorney  who 
was  handling  the  suit  for  the  Lieutenants 
and  Sergeants  Association  and  the  affected 
white  officers,  told  reporters  that  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  ruling. 

Instructors  group  formed 
to  promote  professionalism 

The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Academy  Inc.  has  banded  together  a group 
of  educators,  instructors  and  police  train- 
ing officers  to  form  an  organization  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  uniform  pro- 
fessional standards  in  the  training  of  crim- 
inal justice  personnel. 

The  creation  of  the  International  Soci- 
ety of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Instructors  (ISLECJI)  was  announced 
by  its  executive  director,  K.  Peter  Kien, 
last  month. 

"The  ever  growing  responsibilities  of  the 
role  of  trainer  and  educator  within  the 
criminal  justice  spectrum  virtually  dictated 
the  formation  of  a formal  group  which 
would  be  the  guardian  of  professional 
needs,"  Kien  said. 

For  additional  information  about  the 
group,  write:  K.  Peter  Kien,  P.O.  Box  401, 
Harvard,  MA  01451. 

Denver  cops  stage  sickout 
over  proposed  pay  hike 

Dozens  of  police  officers  in  Denver 
staged  a two-and-a-half  day  sickout  on  the 
first  weekend  of  October,  protesting  a pro- 
posed 7.5  percent  pay  increase. 

According  to  the  Denver  Post,  the 
"blue-flu"  epidemic  started  in  its  incuba- 
tion stage  on  October  3,  when  police  offi- 
cers assigned  to  the  four  Denver  police  dis- 
tricts stations  reportedly  voted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  temporary  walkout. 

Apparently,  the  job  action  was  timed  to 
last  through  Sunday,  October  7,  causing  a 
shortage  of  police  officers  to  handle  traffic 
problems  from  the  Denver  Broncos  foot- 
ball game  at  Mile  High  stadium.  All  873 
uniformed  members  of  the  Denver  Police 
Department  reported  for  duty  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Before  the  "blue  flu"  hit,  Police  Chief 
Arthur  Dill  told  reporters  that  the  city’s 
279  detectives  would  have  to  fill  in.  He 
added  that  there  might  be  delays  in  answer- 
ing less-serious  police  calls,  but  the  city 
would  have  adequate  police  protection. 


The  pay  dispute  centers  on  a 7.5  per- 
cent salary  hike  that  was  offered  to  the  po- 
lice officers  by  the  Denver  City  Council. 
Under  the  proposed  pay  schedule,  a patrol- 
man fourth  grade  would  get  $15,288  a 
year,  compared  to  the  $14,232  annual 
salary  he  now  earns. 

The  City  Council  package  also  calls  for 
increases  in  officer  health  benefits  that 
would  bring  the  total  wage  and  fringe  bene- 
fit plan  to  8.1  percent  above  1979  levels. 

Observers  noted  that  the  sickout  may 
have  been  touched  off  by  rumors  that 
other  city  workers  were  receiving  larger 
raises.  But  city  officials  have  contended 
that  civilian  employees  will  get  an  average 
salary  increase  of  only  6.9  percent  and 
Denver  firefighters  would  receive  a 7 per- 
cent pay  boost. 

Missouri  chief  gets  booted 
in  dispute  with  mayor 

Robert  C.  Truetken,  the  police  chief  of 
Florissant,  Missouri,  was  dismissed  by  the 
city’s  mayor  earlier  this  month,  in  a dis- 
pute reportedly  stemming  from  the  chief's 
planned  expansion  of  his  70-membcr  force. 

As  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  two  men  apparently  arc  not 
yet  ready  to  publicly  air  the  differences 
that  led  to  the  firing.  "The  chief  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  resign  recently  but  re- 
fused and  requested  to  be  fired,"  Mayor 
James  J.  Eagan  said. 

Truetken 's  statement  to  reporters  was 
brief  but  expansive.  "There’s  much  more 
to  it  than  what  we  sec  here,"  he  observed. 

Although  Eagan  would  not  provide  a 
specific  reason  for  Tnictkcn's  removal 
from  the  $27,779-a-year  post,  observers 
noted  that  the  chief  wanted  to  hire  five 
more  officers  and  have  a new  policc^uild- 
ing  constructed.  The  mayor  was  reportedly 
opposed  to  the  proposals. 

In  his  official  explanation  of  the  dismis- 
sal, Eagan  said:  “Six  months  ago,  he  was 
told  he  was  not  performing  in  the  manner 
the  mayor  expected  of  the  police  chief.” 

Describing  Truetken  as  "a  very  fine 
gentleman,"  the  mayor  added  that  he  was 
“sorry"  that  the  chief  “chose  to  end  his 


employment  this  way." 

Prior  to  the  firing,  reports  had  circu- 
lated that  Truetken  had  been  asked  to 
leave  but  he  refused  because  he  wanted  to 
work  until  September  so  he  would  be 
vested  in  the  city’s  pension  plan.  The 
mayor  reported  that  the  chief’s  pension  is 
secure. 

Florissant  Police  Major  Robert  G. 
Lowery,  41,  was  selected  by  Eagan  to  re- 
place the  outgoing  chief,  who  had  served  a 
five-year  tenure  in  Florissant  after  several 
years  with  the  St.  Louis  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

South  Carolina  group  maps 
the  course  of  criminal  justice 

Criminal  justice  leaders  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  rolling  out  their  statistical  crystal 
balls  in  an  effort  to  predict  how  future 
crime  trends  in  the  state  can  best  be 
handled,  under  a program  created  last 
month  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina’s College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Known  as  the  Futures  Group,  the  panel 
consists  of  28  elected  officials,  law  enforce- 
ment executives,  courts  and  corrections  ad- 
ministrators, social  servic.e  personnel,  and 
interested  persons  from  related  agencies 
not  directly  involved  in  criminal  justice. 

The  meetings  center  on  the  analysis  of 
crime  data  collected  throughout  the  state. 
Participants  analyze  the  trends  and  assess 
the  criminal  justice  system's  likely  impact 
on  crime  in  the  state. 

Dean  William  T.  Mathias  of  USC  noted 
that  the  conferences  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  interagency  transfer  of  knowledge 
because  various  agencies  collect  different 
types  of  data. 

“Potential  crime  trends  can  be  analyzed 
and  future  needs  assessed  to  deal  with 
crime  and  crime-related  problems  on  a ra- 
tional, pro-active  basis  rather  than  on  a 
crisis-reactive  basis,”  the  dean  said.  "Areas 
where  data  collection  is  weak  can  be  de- 
termined and  steps  taken  to  improve  the 
process.  The  exchange  of  ideas  from  such  a 
broad  area  of  expertise  in  criminal  justice 
provides  an  innovative  method  of  coping 
with  the  crime  problem.” 
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Texas  lawmen  driven  out  of  town 


Police  abuse  dispute  leads  to  closing  of  state  trooper  station 


In  the  folklore  of  the  Old  West,  Texas 
lawmen  have  been  known  to  drive  scores  of 
criminals  out  of  town,  but  the  situation 
was  reversed  earlier  this  month  as  officials 
in  Atascosa  County  ran  a complement  of 
state  troopers  out  of  the  county. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  evac- 
uated its  six-member  post  in  Jourdonton, 
Texas  on  October  1,  suspending  routine 
patrols  rather  than  give  in  to  county  de- 
mands that  two  troopers  be  transferred. 

The  action  followed  complaints  from 
county  commissioners,  who  charged  that 
troopers  Earl  Conaway,  a 32-year-old 
black,  and  Albert  Rodriguez,  a 26-year-old 
Mexican-American,  were  harassing  Atas- 
cosa residents. 

In  defense  of  the  two  lawmen,  many 
citizens  said  they  believe  that  the  troopers 
ruffled  the  feathers  of  county  officials  by 

Model  ban  on 
drug  aids 
put  in  gear 

Responding  to  an  appeal . by  anti- 
marijuana  citizens  groups,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration is  working  on  a model  statute 
that  states  could  enact  to  outlaw  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  equipment  used  to  pre- 
pare or  injest  illegal  drugs. 

Lee  Dogoloff,  a White  House  domestic 
policy  aide,  told  the  Washington  Post  last 
month  that  the  two  groups,  Citizens  for  In- 
formed Choices  on  Marijuana  and  the 
Coalition  for  Concern  About  Marijuana 
Use  in  Youth,  have  informed  the  president 
that  marijuana  abuse  is  severely  harming 
thousands  of  children  and  adolescents. 

In  calling  for  the  model  law  banning 
drug  paraphernalia,  the  groups  said  that 
marijuana  is  not  the  safe  drug  it  was 
claimed  to  be  a few  years  ago,  that  younger 
boys  and  girls  are  beginning  to  use  it,  and 
that  many  are  being  damaged  physically 
and  mentally. 

Dogoloff  said  the  president  has  asked 
the  Justice  Department  and  its  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  draft  a stat- 
ute that  many  “interested”  states  and 
localities  might  employ  to  outlaw  the 
manufacture,  advertisement  or  sale  of  a 
wide  array  of  drug  devices. 

"We’ve  already  been  hearing  from  the 
paraphernalia  manufacturers,"  Dogoloff 
said.  "They’re  concerned.  But  we  think 
this  legislation  could  withstand  the  ex- 
pected constitutional  challenges,  if  some 
states  and  local  units  want  to  consider  it." 

According  to  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials, drug  implements,  as  defined  by  the 
proposed  statute,  could  include  pipes, 
papers,  spoons  and  syringes  used  to  smoke, 
inhale  or  inject  drugs.  The  ban  might  also 
extend  to  equipment  used  to  grow,  manu- 
facture, package  and  prepare  illicit  drugs. 

Joyce  Nalepka  of  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land, the  coordinator  of  the  Coalition  for 
Concern;  commented  on  the  need  for  such 
laws  on  the  local  level.  “Drugs  and  drug 
paraphernalia  are  common  in  our  neighbor- 
hood,” she  said.  "And  children  as  young  as 
eight  or  nine  begin  using  drugs  now." 

In  addition  to  requesting  a ban  on  drug 
paraphernalia,  the  two  groups  requested 
that  Carter  institute  a wide  range  of  meas- 
ures to  stamp  out  marijuana  smoking 
among  children.  The  suggestions  included 
the  creation  of  an  antidrug  education  pro- 
gram and  a plan  to  help  parents  cope  with 
the  problem 


being  too  efficient  in  their  jobs,  The  of- 
ficers recently  arrested  the  sons  of  two 
governmental  officials  on  charges  of  drun- 
ken driving. 

The  irony  of  the  situation,  in  view  of 
the  recent  national  focus  on  allegations  of 
police  brutality,  has  not  escaped  observers. 
This  time,  the  affluent  and  relatively  well- 
off  are  complaining  of  police  abuse,  while 
Mexican-American  groups  are  on  the  side 
of  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  resulting  conflict  is  tending  to  pola- 
rize the  county's  20,500  residents,  about 
half  of  whom  are  white  and  half  of  whom 
are  Mexican-American.  The  minorities' 
feelings  on  the  issue  were  voiced  by  Ruben 
Bonilla,  the  national  president  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

“The  hands  of  the  Mexican-American 
have  been  handcuffed  tightly  for  genera- 
tions,” Bonilla  noted,  charging  that  Atasco- 
sa’s leaders  “have  been  conspicuously  si- 
lent. Now,  they  raise  their  voices  when 
their  offspring  are  involved.” 

The  hands  of  the  son  of  County  Com- 
missioner Smith  Tausch  were  handcuffed 
this  summer  when  the  youth  was  arrested 
for  drunken  driving  by  Conaway  and  Ro- 
driguez, who  were  cracking  down  on  mo- 
torists suspected  to  be  under  the  influence. 
The  son  of  Travis  Hall,  the  mayor  of  Pleas- 
anton, the  largest  town  in  the  county,  was 


Two  groups  representing  minority  po- 
lice officers  in  New  York  City  plan  to  take 
the  police  department  to  court  over  a re- 
cently administered  recruit  examination 
which  they  claim  was  discriminatory  be- 
cause it  assessed  "the  reading  ability,  or 
lack  of  it,  of  the  candidate  and  nothing 
more.” 

In  a joint  news  conference  earlier  this 
month,  the  black  Guardians  Association 
and  the  Hispanic  Society  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  June  30  entrance  test,  not- 
ing that  their  proposed  suit  would  attempt 
to  block  any  new  hirings  unless  a quota  for 
minorities  is  established. 

Ken  Kimerling,  an  attorney  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  described  the  purpose  of  the  court 
action  a bit  differently,  noting  that  the  suit 
will  charge  “that  the  test  stinks  and  it  dis- 
criminates.” 


Bank  robbers  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
are  being  needled  by  the  city’s  police  force. 
The  needles  that  stick  it  to  the  stickup  men 
are  on  a directional  tracking  device  which 
automatically  alerts  officers  when  a rob- 
bery is  in  progress. 

As  reported  in  the  Empire  State  Investi- 
gator, the  tracker  was  invented  by  a 
Shreveport  detective,  Lieutenant  Don 
Nichols,  over  four  years  ago,  and  the  city 
has  not  suffered  a successful  bank  holdup 
since. 

“The  key  is  speed,"  Nichols  told  the 
Investigator.  "In  armed  robberies,  the  per- 
petrator wants  to  get  in  and  out  as  fast  as 
possible.  Alarms  let  us  know  that  a crime 
has  taken  place,  but  this  is  usually  several 
minutes  later.  My  invention  tells  us  when 
the  crime  is  still  in  progress,  and  this  gives 
us  a five  to  seven  minute  jump  on  the 


similarly  arrested. 

Although  Tausch  was  responsible  for 
the  resolution  calling  for  the  eviction  of 
the  state  police,  county  officials  denied 
that  the  two  arrests  played  a part  in  the 
requested  evacuation. 

"At  no  time  have  we  ever  questioned 
who  was  arrested,”  said  O.B.  Gates,  the 
county  judge  who  is  said  to  be  the  dc  facto 
county  executive.  "What  we  have  been 
concerned  about  was  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done.” 

The  county  fathers  reportedly  have  not 
been  too  specific  in  publicly  airing  their 
complaints.  A friend  of  Gates  tried  to  sum- 
marize the  allegations  by  charging  that  the 
troopers  had  handled  ordinary  citizens 
"like  criminals." 

An  apparently  more  detailed  list  of  the 
charges  has  been  submitted  to  the  safety 
department’s  headquarters  in  Austin, 
where  the  complaints  arc  being  investi- 
gated. A police  spokesman  described  the 
allegations  against  Conaway  and  Rodriguez 
as  involving  “lack  of  courtesy,  things  like 
that." 

Meanwhile,  the  superiors  of  the  two 
troopers  said  the  men  were  doing  their 
duty  and  doing  it  well.  Describing  them  as 
“two  of  my  best  men,"  Captain  Randol 
Gilmore  credited  Conaway  and  Rodriguez 
with  helping  to  cut  Atascosa  County's  traf- 


Both  groups  accused  the  NYCPD  of  try- 
ing to  pull  off  "a  masterful  manipulation 
of  words  and  statistics"  in  its  evaluation  of 
the  results  of  the  exam.  Two-thirds  of  the 
candidates  who  listed  themselves  as  white 
passed  the  test,  while  only  15.4  percent  of 
the  self-identified  blacks  and  Hispanics 
achieved  passing  grades.  The  remaining 
applicants  declined  to  identify  themselves 
by  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

Before  the  suit  was  proposed,  Police 
Commissioner  Robert  McGuire  said  the  re- 
sults show  that  "it  is  possible,  through 
normal  procedures,  to  increase  minority 
representation  in  the  department." 

But  Guardians  Association  president 
James  Hargrove  stated  that  the  test  "was 
anything  but  normal”  and  was  a “deliber- 
ate attempt  to  exclude  minorities.” 

“It  was  a test  assessing  the  reading  abil- 
ity, or  lack  of  it,  of  the  candidate  and 


crooks." 

The  device  has  contributed  to  a jump  in 
Shreveport’s  robbery  clearance  rate.  Since 
1975,  no  robber)'  suspect  has  been  at  large 
for  more  than  twelve  minutes,  and  in  one 
instance  a pair  of  robbers  were  captured 
only  34  seconds  after  they  committed  a 
holdup.  All  but  three  suspects  have  pleaded 
guilty  when  confronted  with  the  evidence 
against  them  since  the  tracker  has  been  in 
use. 

The  heart  of  the  device  is  a display 
panel  with  two  meters  that  sits  on  the 
dashboard  of  every  Shreveport  squad  car 
When  the  tracker  is  activated  by  a remote 
transmitter  in  a bank  or  store,  the  needle 
on  one  of  the  dials  indicates  the  distance  to 
the  crime,  while  the  second  meter  guides 
the  officer,  telling  him  to  turn  left  or  right 
or  to  maintain  a straight  course. 


fic  death  toll  in  half. 

The  final  showdown  occurred  on  Octo- 
ber 1 at  the  state  police  office,  a county- 
owned  building  that  is  constructed  to 
resemble  a log  cabin,  frontier  courthouse. 
The  commissioners  had  decreed  that  if 
Conaway  and  Rodriguez  were  not  trans- 
ferred by  that  date,  all  six  troopers  would 
be  evicted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  deadline,  sur- 
rounded by  press  and  television  reporters,  a 
state  police  sergeant  handed  over  the  keys 
of  the  log  cabin  to  a county  official.  The 
troopers  removed  their  sign  from  the  build- 
ing and  left. 

The  men  without  a county  arc  now  pa- 
trolling neighboring  counties  by  working 
out  of  their  homes.  The  safety  department 
has  announced  that  the  troopers  would 
continue  to  respond  to  emergencies  in 
Atascosa,  and  to  any  violations  they  might 
see  on  their  way  to  work  in  other  counties. 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  troopers 
may  return  to  their  Atascosa  log  cabin. 
Judge  Gates  had  a meeting  with  Colonel 
Wilson  Spcir,  the  outgoing  head  of  the  safe- 
ty department  on  October  2.  While  neither 
predicted  an  early  resolution,  some  offi- 
cials of  the  highway  patrol  said  they  fell 
the  situation  would  soon  be  back  to  nor- 
mal. 


nothing  more,"  he  declared,  noting  that 
the  city  has  long  acknowledged  that 
minorities,  on  the  average,  read  at  a level 
three  years  below  that  for  whites. 

Hargrove  also  contended  that  the  June 
test  was  different  from  previous  police 
exams  and,  as  a result,  a Federally-spon- 
sored minority  tutoring  program  probably 
did  more  harm  than  good.  He  charged  that 
when  the  city  agreed  to  the  program,  it  was 
told  that  the  key  factor  in  the  preparation 
was  that  it  be  compatible  with  the  real 
exam. 

"The  shock  of  seeing  something  they 
were  totally  unprepared  for  was  devastat- 
ing,” the  association  leader  said  of  the 
minority  applicants. 

The  suit  names  McGuire  and  Mayor 
Edward  Koch  as  defendants,  as  is  usual 
procedure  in  such  cases.  The  mayor  was 
Continued  on  Page  13 


All  of  Shreveport’s  banks  and  many 
commercial  establishments  are  tied  into  the 
system  by  means  of  the  alarm  transmitter, 
which  is  capable  of  signaling  the  start  of  a 
robbery  without  assistance  from  the  vic- 
tim. 

Although  the  electronics  behind  the 
tracker/transmittcr  package  have  been  kept 
secret  for  obvious  securin'  reasons.  Nichols 
noted  that  the  system  is  based  on  his  ex- 
perience as  a pilot  using  automatic  direc- 
tion finding  gear.  The  unit  represents  a 
"new  adaptation  of  a very  old  principle, 
the  technique  of  triangulation,  he  said. 

The  tracker  is  fed  signals  from  the  trans- 
mitter through  two  antennas  that  receive 
the  radio  waves  at  slightly  different  angles. 
The  set-up  allows  an  on-board  monitor  to 
calculate  the  location  of  the  transmitter. 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Reading  between  the  lines? 

Minorities  protest  NYC  police  recruit  test 


Giving  robbers  the  needle  in  Shreveport . . . 

Electronic  tracker  cuts  response  time 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR  _ 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education  ......  8.00 

CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume)  ....  10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination  . . 9.95 
C-1075  Addiction  Specialist  10.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator  10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons 

10.00 

C-1 698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-2524  Bay  Constable 12.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman .8.00 

C-1 1 1 Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 8.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 8.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer . . 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 10.00 

C-208  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist  . 10.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 21  Captain,  Police  Department ...  12.00 

C-2423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer  10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 12.00 

C-2502  Chief  of  Staff 12.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 17.95 

C-1 593  Chief  Probation  Officer 10.00 

C-1 182  Chief  Process  Server 8.00 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 591  Chief  Special  Investigator 12.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-2421  Compliance  Investigator 12.00 

C-1  767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Educations  Programs.  . 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1 219  Correction  Matron  8,00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee . 8.00 

C-169  Correction  Sergeant 10.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 8 00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist.  10.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector  8.00 

C-1611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 8.00 

C-1 245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 12.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 1 0.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff  . 8.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons,  . 10  00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

C-2444  Director  of  Security 10.00 

C-1 877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 10,00 

C-2325  Oirector  of  Youth  Bureau 10.00 

C-1 259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 10.00 

C-1 597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 10.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

C-1 261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 8.00 

C-1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

C-1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee  8.00 

C-2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 10.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 8.00 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 8.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 8,00 

C-286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 8.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

C-2012  Game  Warden 8.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 8,00 

C-348  Head  Process  Server.  . 8.00 

C-349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 8.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10  00 

C-338  Housing  Guard  8.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 8.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 8.00 

01986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector . 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0376  Internal  Revenue  Agent  . . 10  00 

0377  Investigator  ...  8.00 
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0406  Jail  Guard 8.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 8.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 10.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 8.00 

0449  License  Investigator 8.00 

02286  License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking)  . . 10.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-486  Medical  Examiner 14.00 

0488  Medical  Officer 14.00 

0489  Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 14.00 

C-498  Meter  Maid 8.00 

02503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 10  00 

01600  Narcotics  Investigator 10  00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 10.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 8.00 

0572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 8.00 

0573  Parking  Meter  Collector 8.00 

0575  Patrolman,  Examinations— All  States 8.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 8.00 

01922  Patrolman-Policewoman . 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 8.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 8.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01383  Police  Inspector 12.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 8.00 

i 02441  Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  (LAPD)  . . . 8.00 

01755  Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.(NCPD).  . 8.00 
C-1 739  Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD)  . . . .8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer,  Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 
8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 8.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon 14.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 8.00 

0598  Policewoman 8.00 

0602  Postal  Inspector  (USPS)  8.00 

C-1 386  Principal  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator  10.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 10.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 8.00 

02462  Private  Investigator 10.00 

02577  Probation  Assistant 8.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 10.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 10.00 

02266  Probation  Director  . , 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 10.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 8.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 10.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 10.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 10.00 

0620  Process  Server 6.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 10.00 

02397  Protection  Agent 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01921  Safety  Coordinator 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 8.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 8.00 

01999  Security  Guard 8.00 

01467  Security  Officer 8.00 

02211  Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 8.00 


C-1 810  Senior  Addiction  Specialist 10.00 

02525  Senior  Bay  Constable 14.00 

02529  Senior  Building  Guard 8.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 10.00 

02422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 10,00 

0710  Senior  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 10.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 10.00 

02520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 1 2.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 10.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 10.00 

02512  Senior  Identification  Specialist 10.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 10.00 

02531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator . . 12.00 

0793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent . . 10.00 

02466  Senior  Parole  Officer 10.00 

01020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 10.00 

C-1 594  Senior  Probation  Officer 10.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 12.00 

02449  Senior  Security  Officer 8.00 

01589  Senior  Special  Investigator 10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 10. 00 

0794  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent,  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

C-1 588  Special  Investigator 8.00 

0749  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 8.00 

0757  State  Trooper 8.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 12.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 10.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff  . . 10.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 10.00 

C-251 3 Supervising  Identification  Specialist 10,00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator ...  10.00 

C-2143  Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 10.00 

C-782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collector  10.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator  . 10.00 

C-2205  Supervising  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 10.00 

C-1  750  Traffic  Control  Agent 8.00 

C-812  Traffic  Control  Inspector 8.00 

C-2407  Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-1 522  Traffic  Technician 8.00 

C-2335  Traffic  Technician  1 8.00 

C-2336  Traffic  Technician  II  10.00 

C-1 887  Traffic  Technician  III 10.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 12.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-821  T ransit  Patrolman 8.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant.  . 10.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent  . . 8.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 995  Urban  Park  Officer 8.00 

C-2541  Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 12.00 

C-894  Warden 12.00 

C-891  Watchman 8.00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

CPEP-29  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 9.95 

CPEP-30  Criminal  Investigation 9.95 
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Conference  slated  to  call 
for  a war  on  organized  crime 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

The  Supreme  Court's  1979-80  term  was 
ushered  in  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
in  conformance  with  statute  and  tradition. 
Undistinguished  from  most  of  the  other 
188  opening  sessions,  this  year  was  marked 
by  the  usual  delivery  of  the  order  list  and 
resumption  of  the  first  oral  argument  ses- 
sion. 

Making  up  the  order  list  were  the  ac- 
tions taken  on  the  981  cases  reviewed  by 
the  Justices  during  the  summer  recess.  In 
all  but  77  of  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  grant  plenary  review.  Approxi- 
mately one  quarter  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  scheduled  for  plenary  review  involve 
questions  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  community. 

During  the  first  two-week  oral  argument 
session,  which  ended  on  October  12,  the 
Court  listened  to  four  such  cases,  which  are 
reveiwed  below. 

Search  and  Seizure 

One  of  the  first  cases  to  be  heard  in  oral 
argument  this  term  involves  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  Illinois  statute  which  gives 
police  officers  the  authority  to  search  all 
patrons  in  a public  bar  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  a search  warrant  for  the 
premises. 

Under  Illinois  Revised  Statutes  1975, 
ch.  38.  §§108-109,  it  is  permissible  for  a 
police  officer  to  search  anyone  located  on 
a premises  being  searched  pursuant  to  a 
warrant,  in  order  to  prevent  both  injury  to 
the  police  officers  and  the  disposal  or 
concealment  of  “any  instruments,  articles 
or  things  particularly  described”  in  the 
warrant. 

Acting  on  an  informant's  tip,  and  after 
obtaining  a search  warrant,  the  Aurora, 
Illinois  Police  Department  conducted  a raid 
on  a tavern  where  it  was  believed  that 
drugs  were  being  sold.  Upon  their  arrival 
the  police  announced  the  purpose  of  the 
search  and  instructed  each  person  to  re- 
main where  they  were. 

Each  patron  was  then  subjected  to  a 
pat-down  search.  In  a second  more  thor- 
ough search,  an  officer  discovered  that  one 
patron  was  in  possession  of  tinfoil  packets 
which  contained  heroin.  Counsel  later 
moved  to  suppress  the  evidence  but  the 
trial  court  denied  the  motion  and  the 
patron  was  convicted.  An  appeal  based  on 
the  judge’s  action  in  denying  the  suppres- 
sion motion  was  unsuccessful. 

As  respondents  in  this  case,  the  State  of 
Illinois  contends  that  the  first  pat-down 
search  established  “independent  probable 
cause  and  exigent  circumstances"  to  justify 
the  second  search  which  produced  heroin. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  state  claims 
that  the  statute  in  question  would  not  be 
applicable. 

As  an  alternative  argument  the  state 
asserts  that  there  was  a reasonable  connec- 
tion between  the  persons  being  searched 
and  the  criminal  activity  on  the  premises, 
thus  justifying  both  searches  under  the  case 
law  construing  the  statute. 

The  petitioner-patron  alleges  a Fourth 
Amendment  violation,  however,  contend- 
ing that  under  the  specifics  of  this  case  the 
search  warrant  was  employed  as  an  "illegal 
general  warrant,”  because  there  were  no 
facts  which  reasonably  supported  the 
search  of  any  of  the  patrons.  (Ybarra  v. 
Illinois,  No.  78-5937,  scheduled  for  oral 
argument  between  October  1-12,  1979.) 


Attorney  Immunity 

Penologists  and  correctional  officials  arc 
likely  to  have  heard  many  inmates  com- 
plain that  their  convictions  were  the 
product  of  poor  court-appointed  legal 
counsel  and  that  a private  lawyer  would 
have  done  a better  job.  Among  the  cases 
heard  in  oral  arguments  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  was  one  which 
questions  the  logic  of  absolute  immunity 
of  court-appointed  lawyers  from  suits  by 
disappointed  clients. 

Specifically  at  issue  before  the  Supreme 
Court  is  whether  an  attorney  appointed  to 
represent  an  indigent  Federal  defendant 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  18  U.S.C. 
§3006A,  is  absolutely  immune  from  a 
state  legal  malpractice  suit  brought  by  the 
client. 

After  conviction  of  a Federal  crime,  the 
defendant,  with  the  assistance  of  a court- 
appointed  attorney,  initiated  an  action  for 
legal  malpractice.  The  suit  went  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
which  applied  Federal  rather  than  state 
standards  to  the  question,  to  the  attorney's 
benefit. 

In  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court 
the  client  contended  that  no  public  interest 
is  served  by  the  Federal  immunity  stand- 
ard. In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
grant  of  immunity  “raises  the  spectre  of 
divided  loyalties”  between  the  state  which 
pays  the  lawyer  and  the  client  whose  best 
interest  he  is  supposed  to  serve. 

Rebutting  the  ‘no  public  interest’  argu- 
ment, the  attorney  argued  that  there  are  al- 
ready enough  reasons,  including  low  pay, 
for  not  handling  court-appointed  cases  and 
that  to  abolish  immunity  from  malpractice 
cases  would  significantly  affect  the  state's 
ability  to  find  lawyers  to  handle  the  cases. 
In  addition,  the  respondent  argued  that,  in 
actuality,  court-appointed  lawyers  are 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  their  clients  and 
are  constantly  made  the  targets  of  law 
suits.  (Fern  v.  Ackerman,  No.  78-5981, 
scheduled  for  oral  argument  between 
October  1-12,  1979.) 

Warrantless  Forcible  Entry 

Two  New  York  cases  presenting  sub- 
stantially the  same  question  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  first  reargument  of  the 
new  term.  Though  both  cases  were  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  last  term,  the 
possible  resolution  of  the  issue  at  hand 
was  not  articulated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Justices. 

The  principal  question  before  the  Court 
in  the  rearguments  is  whether  New  York 
State  may  statutorily  authorize  police  offi- 
cers to  make  a warrantless,  nonconsensual. 
forcible  entry  into  a home  to  make  an  ar- 
rest, in  the  absence  of  circumstances  which 
would  not  give  officer  time  to  get  a war- 
rant. 

At  least  one  Supreme  Court  case, 
Coolidge  v.  New  Hampshire,  403  U.S.  443 
(1971),  had  previously  addressed  this  point 
but  only  four  of  the  Justices,  one  short  of 
a majority,  had  found  the  warrantless  entry 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  that 
state’s  highest  court,  more  recently  took 
contrary  position  in  a 4-to-3  decision.  In 
that  decision,  the  state  appellate  court 
pointed  out  that  a search  for  an  individual 
in  a home  is  much  more  limited  in  scope 
that  a search  for  an  item  of  contraband 
pursuant  to  a search  warrant. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Continued  from  Page  1 
since  the  Kefauver  hearings  of  the  50's  and 
the  probe  engineered  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  the  60's,  according 
to  the  conference  chairman. 

Although  a committee  was  created  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  prepare  the 
groundwork  for  a major  war  on  mob  activi- 
ty, Aguirre  noted  that  a 1977  General 
Accounting  Office  report  revealed  that  the 
panel  was  not  even  meeting. 

"One  of  the  goals  of  our  conference," 
he  said,  “is  to  persuade  Congress  that  or- 
ganized crime  is  a serious  problem  and  that 
a national  strategy  should  be  developed, 
through  a nationwide  investigation,  by  an 
appropriate  Congressional  committee.” 

Noting  that  the  term  "organized  crime" 
refers  not  only  to  the  Mafia,  but  to  other 
conspiratorial  criminal  operations,  Aguirre 
cited  as  examples  the  major  movement  of 
drugs  in  southeastern  Florida  and  the  ille- 
gal activities  at  leading  East  Coast  docks. 

To  illustrate  the  pervasiveness  of  mob 
activity  on  the  American  scene,  the  attor- 
ney pointed  to  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  former  Teamster  leader  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  links  between  Las  Vegas  gambling 
casinos  and  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  gang- 
sters, and  the  rash  of  gangland-style  slay- 
ings, including  the  murder  of  _ Carmine 
Galante  this  summer. 

Aguirre  stated  that  such  activity  has  his- 
torically fed  upon  "corruption"  in  the 
American  political  system.  "The  way  our 


political  process  is  structured  - with  the 
private  funding  of  campaigns  - raises  the 
continued  possibility  that  people  will  in- 
vest in  politicians  the  way  they  invest 
in  everything  else,"  he  said.  "And  they 
expect  a return  on  their  money.” 

Prosecution  of  organized  crime  figures 
is  often  thwarted  when  a key  witness  meets 
an  untimely  death.  "The  problem  is 
probably  more  serious  now  than  it  has  ever 
been,"  Aguirre  noted.  "When  the  U.S. 
government  can  only  protect  a witness 
through  complete  obliteration  of  his 
identity,  it  raises  some  pretty  fundamental 
questions  about  who  holds  the  power  in 
this  society.” 

In  an  effort  to  determine  where  the 
power  lies  in  the  underworld,  the  USC  con- 
ference will  attempt  to  encourage  the 
academic  community  to  explore  and  re- 
search the  causes  of  mob  activity. 

Speakers  and  participants  at  the  meeting 
will  include  Robert  Blakely,  the  former 
chief  counsel  of  the  House  of  Assassina- 
tions Committee  and  author  of  the  Organ- 
ized Crime  Act  of  1970;  Los  Angeles  Dis- 
trict Attorney  John  Van  De  Kamp. 
Stephen  Schiller  of  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission,  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Darryl  F.  Gates,  and  Neil  J.  Welch  of  the 
FBI. 

To  obtain  a registration  form  for  the 
event,  write  Registration  Office,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  College  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  CES,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90007.  The  conference  fee  is  S60. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  tor  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMI  R- 
l(  AL  value  of  the  emotional  strew  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 
Binocular  Cameras 
Nl9ht  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
identification  Equip. 
Weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Japanese  code  tells  police  how 
to  play  the  dating  game;  routine 
beating  of  suspects  charged 
in  Brazil;  Asian  poppies  poop 


Japanese  cops  told  to  steer 
away  from  emotional  traffic 

Police  administrators  in  Saitama,  Japan 
are  keeping  a close  eye  on  the  moral  fiber 
of  their  personnel,  having  recently  issued  a 
code  of  ethics  that  provides  some  restric- 
tive fatherly  advice  on  such  matters  as  sex, 
love  and  marriage,  masturbation,  and  the 
dating  game. 

According  to  Time  magazine,  the  45- 
page  conduct  handbook  was  prompted 
by  the  rising  crime  rate  among  police  in 
Japan.  It  was  distributed  by  top-ranking 
executives  this  summer  to  all  6,480  officers 
of  the  Saitama  prefecture,  a district  ten 
miles  north  of  Tokyo. 

"Refrain  from  premarital  sex  even  when 
the  girl  is  your  fiancee,"  the  code  states. 
"If  you  go  all  the  way,  marry  her  quickly 
or  your  fever  will  cool  down." 

On  the  subject  of  dating,  the  book  ad- 
vises that  when  a policeman  goes  out  with 
a woman,  he  should  "be  sure  to  head  home 
early,"  adding  that  he  must  be  careful  to 
"keep  your  hands  off  married  women  or 
the  result  will  be  a calamity.” 

While  the  code  of  conduct  also  contains 
rules  against  drinking  and  bribe  taking,  its 
sexual  guidelines  arc  particularly  pointed 
and  restrictive.  They  were  written  in  an 
apparent  response  to  the  rape-murder  of  a 
college  student  by  a bachelor  cop  last  year. 


Commenting  on  the  incident,  one 
Tokyo  newspaper  noted  that  despite  the 
police  force's  long  tradition  of  profes- 
sionalism, “under  the  uniform  there  is 
nothing  but  naked  flesh.” 

In  a section  covering  the  lure  of  the 
flesh,  the  handbook  concedes  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  practice  self-restraint. 
“When  you  try  to  excessively  control  sex, 
you  might  end  up  touching  off  an  explo- 
sion," it  says,  noting  that  masturbation  is 
“the  safest  way"  to  relieve  sexual  tensions 
and  is  preferable  to  visiting  a house  of  ill 
repute. 

Prostitution  is  also  explored  in  the 
guide.  "Beware  of  sweet  words  from  bar 
girls  and  cabaret  hostesses,"  it  states.  “You 
might  even  be  blackmailed  into  marrying 
such  a girl." 

Brutality  said  to  be  the  norm 
for  police  officers  in  Brazil 

As  campaigns  against  the  physical  abuse 
of  political  prisoners  in  Brazil  increasingly 
hit  their  mark,  police  there  arc  turning 
their  attention  to  the  beating,  torture  and 
occasional  murder  of  ordinary  criminal 
prisoners,  abuses  that  have  resulted  in  little 
public  outcry,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  interviews  with  lawyers,  criminolo- 
gists, and  police  and  church  officials,  the 
Times  discovered  a widespread  feeline 


among  Brazilian  police  officers  that  a con- 
fession can  best  be  obtained  through  vio- 
lence, and  the  public  gives  its  tacit  approval 
to  the  torture. 

Jose  Vidal  Pilar  Fernandes,  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Investigations 
in  Sao  Paulo,  indicated  that  the  citizenry 
may  actually  encourage  police  abuse, 
“There  exists  pressure  from  society  itself 
for  police  to  indulge  in  violence,"  he  said, 

Fernandes  added  that  the  pressure  was 
especially  strong  in  robbery  cases  where 
victims  were  not  content  with  the  arrest  of 
suspects  but  wanted  them  to  reveal  the  lo- 
cation of  the  stolen  property. 

Public  support  of  the  brutality  is  cen- 
tered in  major  cities  where  crime  rates  are 
rising  almost  five  percent  annually.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  statistics,  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
become  the  ninth  most  violent  city  in  the 
world. 

The  extent  of  citizen  complicity  in  the 
police  abuse  was  illustrated  by  Celso  Jose 
Pinto  da  Silva,  an  auxiliary  bishop  of  the 
Rio  dc  Janeiro  archdiocese.  He  noted  that 
when  the  church  complains  about  the  tor- 
ture, "we  get  letters  from  our  parishioners 
denouncing  us  for  defending  crooks.” 

Yolanda  Catao  recently  met  with  300 
inmates  from  Rio’s  eight  prisons  in  inter- 
views which  were  conducted  for  a Ford 
Foundation  report  she  co-authored  for  the 
Institute  of  Penal  Sciences.  She  indicated 
that  while  political  prisoners  are  being 
helped,  the  criminal  inmate  is  often  alone 
in  facing  his  fate. 

“Political  prisoners  come  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  their  cases 
receive  the  attention  of  groups  like  Amnes- 
ty International,  the  Brazilian  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Federation  of 
Human  Rights,  which  can  supply  counsel 
and  which  have  access  to  the  press,”  she 
said.  "The  same  thing  doesn’t  happen  with 
people  belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
99  percent  of  the  common  prisoners  come 
from  there." 

Some  common  criminals  apparently 
never  get  to  prison.  So-called  police  “death 
squads"  operate  in  the  slum  areas  of  major 
cities,  as  evidenced  by  an  almost  daily  toll 
of  corpses.  In  the  Rio  dc  Janeiro  vicinity 
alone,  the  death  count  has  exceeded  2,000. 

According  to  Catao,  the  typical  arrest  in 
Rio  starts  with  officers  slapping  the  sus- 
pect around,  often  in  view  of  bystanders, 
then  cither  jamming  him  into  the  truck  of 
a squad  car  or  placing  him  in  the  back  of  a 
police  van  where  harsher  torture  is  adminis- 
tered. The  prisoner  is  ultimately  interro- 
gated in  a station  house  in  a process  that 
almost  always  involves  brutality. 

An  article  in  the  newsmagazine  Veja 
noted  that  some  police  interrogators  con- 
sider their  task  to  be  so  routine  that  they 
will  take  a break  from  the  torture  to  accept 
a call  from  home.  They  will  chat  with  their 
wives,  ask  about  their  children  and  then 
pick  up  where  they  left  off. 

While  Catao  found  that  the  incidence  of 
false  arrest  and  lengthy  detention  is  high, 
there  is  little  monitoring  of  investigative 
practices  Many  inmates  arc  labeled  as 
“suicides."' 


The  plight  of  the  ordinary  prisoner  re- 
cently came  to  national  attention  when  a 
judge  found  that  the  “suicide"  of  a golf 
club  handyman  was  actually  the  work  of 
six  policemen  who  were  charged  with  false- 
ly arresting,  torturing  and  murdering  the 
victim. 

Nilo  Batista,  the  man’s  attorney,  re- 
marked that  the  case  had  reached  the 
courts  only  because  the  victim  worked  "at 
an  aristocratic  club"  and  was  known  by  a 
lawyer  there.  "This  is  one  case,  a very  rare 
case  because  it  became  public,  but  there 
are  so  many,  many  others.” 

In  the  defense  of  the  nation’s  police,  the 
security  chief  of  Sao  Paulo,  Octavio 
Gonzago  Jr.,  said  that  the  torture  and  kill- 
ing was  limited  to  some  “degenerates”  on 
the  force.  He  added  that  the  situation 
would  get  better  only  when  policemen 
were  given  higher  pay,  better  equipment 
and  were  selected  more  carefully. 

“If  they  were  more  professional  and  had 
better  tools,  there  wouldn't  be  so  much 
torture  because  they  wouldn’t  have  to  rely 
on  it  to  get  confessions,"  he  said. 

Poor  poppy  production  results 
in  Hong  Kong  opium  drought 

The  opium  pipeline  to  Hong  Kong  has 
begun  to  flow  at  a trickle,  partly  as  the  re- 
sult of  a poor  poppy  harvest  in  the 
“Golden  Triangle”  of  Southeast  Asia  this 
summer. 

In  discussing  the  sub-par  opium  harvest, 

U. S.  assistant  customs  commissioner  Roy 

V. L.  Hatoon  told  the  Associated  Press  last 
month  that  the  reduced  drug  trade  has 
been  bolstered  by  a strict  enforcement 
effort  which  has  kept  illegal  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  immigrants  from  entering 
Hong  Kong. 

Supreme  Court 
Briefs . . . 

Continued  from  Page  5 

The  petitioner  argued  that  an  entry  into 
a home  to  make  an  arrest  invades  the  pri- 
vacy of  all  the  home’s  occupants.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  claimed  that  entry  should  be 
made  into  a home  only  after  a neutral 
magistrate  has  had  a chance  to  review  the 
facts  and  limit  the  search. 

In  response  to  these  arguments,  counsel 
for  the  State  of  New  York  argued  that  at 
the  time  the  police  enter  the  home  they 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
suspect  will  be  present.  In  addition,  the 
state  postulated  that  when  possible,  police 
must  first  obtain  an  arrest  warrant  before 
entering  the  home.  (Payton  v.  New  York, 
No.  78-5420,  Riddick  v.  New  York,  No. 
78-5421,  reargument  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 1-12,  1979.) 


COMING  UP  IN  LEN 

An  interview  with  Newark,  New 
Jersey  Police  Director  Hubert  Wil- 
liams, first  president  of  NOBLE 
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PUBLIC  FORUM 


By  PHILIP  SHERMAN  and  VIVIAN  SHERMAN 

Proposed  parole  system  points  to  prisoner  eligibility 


Parole  is  the  last  control  society  at- 
tempts to  exercise  at  the  end  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  a system  which  in  New 
York  State  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a punishment  system.  Though  parole  is  the 
bridge  from  societal  isolation  to  reentry  in- 
to the  social  system,  one  aspect  of  parole 
continues  to  be  part  of  the  punishment  sys- 
tem. That  aspect  is  the  current  method  for 
determining  an  inmate's  eligibility  for 
parole.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  writing  to 
set  forth  a psychologically  correct  ‘reward 
system’  to  replace  this  punishment  aspect 
of  parole.  This  new  approach  is  called  The 
Parole  Point  Eligibility  System  or  PPES. 

Parole  was  once  praised  as  a key  to  re- 
habilitation. Now,  it  is  damned  for  its  co- 
erciveness and  its  interference  in  the  lives 
of  released  felons.  There  are  those  who 
formerly  praised  parole,  who  now  want 
parole  replaced  with  higher  priced,  non- 
governmental social  agencies  more  recep- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  imprisoned.  They 
also  want  to  eliminate  parole  as  being  too 
lenient.  They  want  longer  sentences  of 
definite  duration.  Inmates  have  always 
damned  the  parole  board,  but  want  a 
mechanism  to  permit  early  release  from 
prison.  Knowledgeable  government  offi- 
cials recognize  the  need  for  parole  in  order 
to  motivate  inmates  and  keep  prisons  rela- 
tively calm.  They  also  know  that  the 
elimination  of  parole  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers in  excess  of  $200  million  dollars  per 
year,  with  the  prospect  of  future  costs  ris- 
ing to  half  a billion  dollars  per  year.  Gov- 
ernor Carey’s  committee  investigating  sen- 
tencing and  alternatives  to  parole  has 
recommended  the  elimination  of  the  parole 
board  by  giving  the  chores  of  the  parole 
board  to  judges,  parole  supervision  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  would  remain  as 
part  of  that  system. 

It  would  appear  that  the  consensus  is  to 
eliminate  the  negative  aspects  of  parole, 
while  retaining  a mechanism  for  release  of 
inmates  ready  to  be  released,  and  to  retain 
parole  supervision  — which  serves  both  as 
an  effective  mechanism  to  monitor  the  be- 
havior of  those  inmates  who  return  to  so- 
ciety. 

Parole  as  Punishment 

The  essence  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  punishment,  not  deterrence.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  punishment  is  effec- 
tive in  stopping  crime  during  the  period  the 
inmate  is  in  prison.  Experience  has  also 
demonstrated  that  punishment  per  se  will 
not  prevent  future  acts  of  criminality.  It  is 
the  premise  of  this  paper  that  parole  and 
punishment  are  not  necessarily  symbiotic. 
Parole  can  be  based  on  a reward  system. 
Since  experience  has  shown  that  a reward 
system  can  change  behavior,  the  possibility 
exists  that  parole,  as  part  of  a reward  sys- 
tem, can  deter  recidivism.  Repeat  criminal 
behavior  is  not  inevitable  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Parole  eligibility  in  the  present  system  is 
the  method  whereby  an  inmate  who  has 
served  his  minimum  period  of  imprison- 
ment under  an  indeterminate  sentence  is 
considered  for  release  back  to  society.  A 
case  record  is  duly  prepared,  dossiered  with 
pertinent  information,  summarized  by  an 
institutional  parole  officer,  and  presented 
to  the  parole  board  for  its  consideration. 


Philip  Sherman,  a member  of  the  New 
York  State  bar,  is  with  the  State  Division 
of  Parole.  Vivian  Sherman  is  a senior  pro- 
bation officer  with  the  Nassau  County 
(N.  Y.)  Probation  Deaprtment 


At  this  point  of  time,  the  inmate  is  parole 
eligible. 

The  only  relevant  question  the  parole 
board  should  ask  is  "Is  this  inmate  ready 
to  return  to  society?”  Because  no  one  can 
answer  that  question  with  any  certainty, 
the  parole  board  has  now  set  up  guidelines 
based  on  the  severity  of  an  inmate's  crime 
and  his  history  of  past  criminality.  For 
the  most  part,  parole  eligibility  at  this  junc- 
ture is  a format  to  rcsentence  particular  in- 
mates, who  have  not  served  sufficient  time 
in  prison  according  to  the  guidelines.  Years 
after  the  crime,  the  parole  board  makes  a 
new  determination  of  criminality  for  those 
with  major  crimes,  and  those  inmates  arc 
resentcnced  to  serve  a new  minimum 
period  of  imprisonment.  All  that  an  in- 
dividual inmate  may  do  during  his  first 
period  of  incarceration  to  demonstrate  that 
he  has  really  changed  is  usually  lost  on  the 
parole  board. 

With  the  exception  of  those  sentenced 
under  the  Rockcrfeller  drug  laws,  present 
parole  guidelines  have  effectively  raised  the 
minimum  period  of  imprisonment  to  half 
the  maximum,  this  makes  a mockery  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  sets  a mini- 
mum at  less  than  half  the  maximum. 

When  the  parole  board  denies  parole 
and  sets  a new  date  to  see  the  inmate,  the 
inmate  is  being  resentenced.  He  is  punished 
again  years  after  the  crime.  (The  inmates 
nomenclature  for  the  event  when  they  arc 
denied  parole  is  ‘to  be  hit'.) 

Separating  Parole  from  the  Parole  Board 

For  the  uninitiated,  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  that  parole  is  not  a single  entity, 
but  is  composed  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct aspects,  parole  eligibility  and  parole 
supervision.  Parole  supervision  occurs  when 
a parole  officer  monitors  the  behavior  of 
an  inmate  after  he  is  released  from  prison 
to  live  in  society.  Parole  supervision  has 
been  viewed  as  the  most  cost  effective 
crime  deterrent  within  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system,  and  it  can  exist  without  the 
necessity  of  determining  parole  eligibility 
under  an  indeterminate  sentencing  system. 

Parole  eligibility  — determining  when  an 
inmate  is  ready  for  release  from  prison  — is 
based  on  the  parole  board  giving  consider- 
ation to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  ^ie  in- 
mate's criminal  history,  the  danger  he 
represents  to  society,  the  need  to  punish 
individuals  who  commit  certain  crimes  as 
a deterrent  to  others,  and  the  recognition 
of  salient  factors  in  the  inmate’s  back- 
ground which  foretell  the  probability  of  re- 
cidivism. 

Parole  supervision,  provided  by  parole 
officers,  follows  in  inmate’s  release  from 
prison.  Parole  supervision  is  that  unique 
process  whereby  a parole  officer  acts  as 
both  a law  enforcement  officer  and  a social 
worker  vis-a-vis  parolees.  Parole  officers  in 
New  York  State  have  demonstrated  their 
qualifications  and  resistance  to  corruption; 
they  are  dedicated  and  highly  motivated. 

The  Board  of  Parole,  composed  of  12 
men  and  women  who  are  supposed  to  meet 
minimum  criteria,  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a political  body.  (Gov.  Carey  recently 
nominated  a rabbi  whose  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  has  been  limited  to 
seeking  out  violations  of  the  kosher  meat 
laws  of  New  York  State.)  Three  members 
of  the  board,  sitting  as  a team,  go  from 
institution  to  institution  hearing  up  to  125 
cases  per  day.  One  parole  board  member 
questions  an  inmate  while  the  other  two  re- 
view the  cases  of  those  inmates  yet  to  be 
seen.  Obviously,  the  entire  process  for  de- 
termining parole  eligibility  is  superficial, 
taking  an  average  of  three  to  five  minutes 


per  inmate,  and  dealing  primarily  with  the 
inmate’s  'aura  of  criminality.’  This  process 
of  making  a decision  about  an  inmate’s 
parole  eligibility  is  more  a reflection  of 
visceral  pronouncements  within  prescribed 
guidelines,  than  the  quasi-judicial  decision 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  Disagreement  among 
the  board  members  is  extremely  rare. 

• • • 

Proposal  : Under  PPES,  the  board  of  parole 
would  be  reduced  from  12  to  7 members 
The  board  would  be  an  appellate  body  hav- 
ing those  duties  normally  associated  with 
an  appellate  body  - overseeing  the  release 
procedures  provided  under  PPES  and  re- 
viewing the  decisions  of  hearing  officers 
who  initially  determine  violations  of  parole 
supervision.  The  board  would  be  situated 
in  Albany,  and  would  not  deal  directly 
with  either  inmates  or  parolees  Parole 
supervision  would  continue  unchanged. 

• • • 

Providing  a Determinate  Sentence 
Among  the  realities  and  inequities  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  New  York,  is 


the  fact  that  most  crimes  in  the  'North 
Country’  result  in  far  stiffer  penalties  than 
when  these  same  crimes  are  committed  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  geographical 
inequities  in  sentencing,  changing  times 
and  politics  create  special  situations 
which  have  provided  impetus  for  the 
legislature  to  increase  or  decrease  penalties 
per  category  (i.e.  the  Rockefeller  drug 
laws,  crimes  against  the  elderly,  crimes  by 
juveniles,  etc.)  Parole  eligibility  as  prac- 
ticed today  does  not  provide  the  board  of 
parole  with  the  capacity,  ability  or  time  to 
determine  and  put  to  right  such  inequities. 
In  essence,  the  philosophy  of  the  board  of 
parole  at  eligibility  hearing  is  what  is  past  is 
prologue  to  the  future 

The  anti-parolists  arc  agreed  that  a re- 
liable measure  for  predicting  future  crimi- 
nal behavior  is  presently  lacking.  One 
group  of  anti-parolists  want  short  term 
definite  sentences  giving  special  consider- 
ation to  what  they  recognize  as  the  social 
causative  factors  of  crime.  Another  group 
wants  long  term  definite  sentences,  giving 
special  consideration  to  the  grief  and  pain 
caused  to  society  by  the  criminal  act.  Both 
groups  want  to  totally  disregard  an  in- 
mate’s adjustment  in  the  institution. 

The  board  of  parole  considers  an  in- 
mate’s institutional  adjustment  only  after 
the  guideline  determinants  of  the  severity 
of  his  crime  and  his  criminal  history  have 
been  met.  Except  in  special  circumstances, 
an  inmate's  parole  eligibility  is  tied  to  his 
past.  His  adjustment  and  accomplishments 
in  the  institution  are  commented  upon  but 
arc  suspect.  Inmates  continually  express 
their  feelings  of  frustration  about  their  in- 
ability to  overcome  their  prior  criminality 
regardless  of  what  they  do  while  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

• • • 

Proposal;  Under  PPES,  all  sentences  to 
prison  would  be  for  the  maximum  period 
provided  by  the  court  in  accordance  with 
the  court's  perception  of  the  crime  and 
defendant's  criminality.  The  court  would 
make  the  determination  of  punishment  If 
the  goals  of  sentencing  are  to  protect  so- 
ciety. punish  the  guilty,  and  deter  future 
crime,  then  these  goals  are  best  fulfilled 
When  tbe  case  still  has  some  notoriety  At 


this  juncture,  even  tbe  defendant  can  com 
prebend  tbe  rationale  of  being  punished. 

Under  PPES,  the  parole  process  would 
provide  a format  for  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum time  the  inmate  would  spend  incar- 
cerated. His  crime  and  past  criminality 
would  no  longer  be  an  issue  for  parole  eligi- 
bility since  these  factors  have  already  been 
satisfied  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 

Under  PPES,  the  parole  process  would 
give  due  recognition  to  the  inmate's  efforts 
to  effect  an  early  release.  The  inmate 
would  know  at  all  times  exactly  when  he 
was  going  to  be  released.  No  longer  would 
he  have  to  play  up  to  what  be  believes  the 
parole  board  wants  him  to  say.  No  longer 
would  the  inmate  feel  that  he  is  tbe  victim 
of  societal  retribution  because  of  his  past 
criminality. 

• • • 

The  Need  for  a Parole  Release  Mechanism 
A definite  maximum  sentence  without  a 
mechanism  for  releasing  the  inmate  is  both 
psychologically  and  financially  unsound.  In 
New  York  State,  inmates  arc  warehoused 


at  a cost  of  $14,000  per  inmate  per  year. 
Inmate’s  arc  offered  schooling  and  training 
at  the  institutions  to  keep  them  busy 
rather  than  to  socialize  them.  Proper  moti- 
vating forces  for  socialization  are  lacking. 

PPES  would  be  the  motivating  factor 
for  an  inmate’s  socialization,  because  under 
PPES  the  inmate  would  receive  constant, 
periodic  rewards  for  the  time  he  spends  in 
bettering  himself.  The  parole  modality  of 
PPES  gives  rewards  on  a periodic  basis  for 
rehabilitation  — the  kind  of  behavior  that 
society  wishes  to  motivate. 

PPES  combines  conditioning  of  favor- 
able behavior  which  is  directed  to  getting 
the  inmate  back  into  society,  with  a 
mechanism  for  getting  inmates  out  of 
prison  into  the  status  of  parolee.  In  large 
part,  an  inmate  himself  determines  how 
soon  he  gets  out  on  parole.  He  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  hazards  of  impressing  members 
of  the  Board  of  Parole,  and  he  is  not  rc- 
scntcnccd  when  he  thinks  he  deserves 
recognition.  Under  parole  supervision,  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  monitor 
the  parolees  behavior  is  $4,000  per  parolee 
per  year.  With  20,000  parolees  expected  to 
be  under  parole  supervision,  the  saving  to 
the  State  of  New  York  is  approximately 
$200  million  dollars  per  year 

As  far  as  penologists  are  concerned,  it  is 
axiomatic  that  there  has  to  be  a release 
mechanism  that  gives  consideration  to  in- 
stitutional behavior.  Without  such  goal- 
directed  behavioral  constraints,  prison  life 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  at  present. 

• • • 

Proposal:  PPES  should  replace  tbe  present 
parole  eligibility  system.  At  tbe  time  of 
sentencing,  tbe  term  of  imprisonment 
would  be  converted  into  months  to  be 
served  with  each  month  converted  into  one 
'prison  point'  (i.e.  five  years  would  equal 
60  prison  points,  10 years  would  equal  120 
prison  points,  etc.)  For  each 
month  served  in  prison,  tbe  inmate  would 
receive  one  ‘release  point.'  For  each  day 
served,  tbe  inmate  would  receive  1/30  of  a 
release  point.  For  each  month  served,  tbe 
inmate  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a mini 
mum  of  one  third  of  a 'parole  point 
Parole  points  - leading  to  release  from 
Continued  on  Page  10 


‘PPES  would  be  the  motivating  factor  for 
socialization  because  the  inmate  would  re- 
ceive rewards  for  bettering  himself.’ 
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Policing  in  the  Dutch  manner 

An  interview  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ari  van  den  Bos, 
director  of  police  recruit  training  in  the  Netherlands 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Ari  van  den  Bos  was  appointed  gen- 
eral director  of  Holland's  three  police  training  institutes 
this  summer,  after  serving  for  a year  as  deputy  director  of 
the  recruit  school  at  Apcldorn. 

A 20-year  veteran  of  the  Dutch  National  Police  Force 
(Korps  Rijkspolite),  van  den  Bos  began  his  career  as  a 
patrol  officer,  working  in  crime  detection  and  criminalis- 
tics. He  became  a lieutenant  in  1969  after  obtaining  a de- 
gree from  the  Netherlands  Police  Academy  and  has  been 
moving  up  the  organizational  ladder  ever  since. 

In  1970,  he  switched  jobs  from  chief  of  a traffic 
branch  to  second-in-command  of  the  Kadcrschool,  an  in- 
stitute for  lower  management  training.  Three  years  later, 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  a crime  detection  unit  in  one  of 
Holland’s  eastern  districts  where  he  supervised  a number 
of  major  homicide  and  fraud  operations. 

Van  den  Bos  was  transferred  to  General  Headquarters 
of  the  national  force  in  1976,  becoming  chief  of  public  re- 
lations in  charge  of  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  new 
officers  for  the  entire  nation. 

Although  his  current  position  as  head  of  all  recruit 
training  is  now  the  focus  of  his  career,  van  den  Bos  is 
often  called  on  to  use  his  expertise  as  a specialist  in  the  re- 
covery and  identification  of  disaster  victims.  In  that  role, 
he  supervised  Dutch  operations  in  such  incidents  as  the 
1977  collision  between  two  jumbo  jets  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  the  1978  camping  disaster  at  Los  Alphaques 
de  la  Rapita,  Spain.  He  is  the  author  of  several  publica- 
tions on  body  identification  techniques. 

• • • 

LEN:  Would  you  describe  the  organizational  structure  of 
Holland’s  national  police  forces? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Up  until  1940,  we  had  an  organizational 
structure  that  was  something  like  that  of  American  police 
forces.  There  were  a large  number  of  small  departments  — 
a number  of  different  types  of  police  forces.  In  World  War 
II,  we  had  a reorganization  by  the  [German)  occupiers 
that  abolished  the  police  force.  After  World  War  II,  the 
whole  police  organization  was  reorganized,  and  now  we 
have  two  different  types  of  police.  There  is  the  national 
police  force,  and  there  are  pans  of  Holland  that  are 
patrolled  by  a system  of  140  municipal  police  forces. 

A community  with  more  than  35,000  citizens  would 
have  its  own  police  department.  Personnel  are  appointed 
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serve,  through  local  taxes,  local  revenues? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Each  municipality  that  is  operating  a 
municipal  police  force  with  local  administration  obtains 
the  money  from  the  national  government  to  have  the  per- 
sonnel, to  have  the  equipment  they  need.  So  it  is  paid  by 
the  national  government  but  the  funds  are  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  and  one  year  he  can  invest  more  in 
personnel  and  another  year,  for  instance,  he  can  spend 
more  on  materials,  that  sort  of  thing. 

LEN:  What  is  the  size  of  the  national  police  force? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  The  total  for  the  national  police  force  is 
12,000,  and  the  total  for  the  140  municipal  police  forces 
is  20,000. 

LEN:  The  national  police  force  would  concentrate  on  the 


‘Nearly  10  percent  of  our  total  strength  is  in  our  training 
schools.  That’s  a marvelous  investment  because  we 
have  a shortage  in  personnel  of  about  35  percent.’ 


by  the  burgermaster,  who  has  authority  over  the  force. 
The  rest  of  the  country,  affecting  about  three-quarters  of 
the  territory,  is  policed  by  the  national  police  force.  The 
lower  ranks  arc  appointed  by  the  Queen.  In  one  commun- 
ity, the  total  police  duty  is  carried  out  by  one  police 
force,  whether  it  be  a municipal  police  force  or  part  of  the 
national  police  force. 

LEN:  In  other  words,  the  responsibilities  of  the  two  types 
of  police  do  not  overlap  in  any  respect? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Almost  never.  There  are  occasions,  such 
as  major  crime  investigations,  major  traffic  accidents, 
major  disasters,  terrorist  acts  where  you  will  find  cooper- 
ation between  the  two.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  national 
police  force  is  to  render  assistance  to  the  municipal  police 
forces  when  they  ask  for  it. 

For  major  crime  investigations,  we  have  prefabricated 
crime  investigations  units  in  each  area  or  region  consisting 
of  both  national  and  municipal  police  forces.  They  are 
totally  equipped,  they  arc  trained  for  major  crime  investi- 
gations in  a specific  region.  They  arc  placed  on  a case  in  a 
municipality  only  when  a police  chief  or  mayor  asks  for 
assistance,  with  one  exception  and  that  is  terrorist  acts. 
Then,  the  Minister  of  Justice  orders  them  to  work. 

When  terrorist  acts  arc  carried  out  in  the  country,  we 
have  a prefabricated  team  that  is  three  squads  in  one  — 
one  squad  from  the  national  police,  one  squad  from  the 
military  police  and  one  squad  from  the  Marines.  Each 
have  their  own  duties,  but  they  are  integrated  under  the 
charge  of  the  national  police  force. 

LEN:  Arc  the  municipal  forces  funded  by  the  cities  they 


smaller  communities? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Rural  parts  of  the  country.  All  those 
communities  with  less  than  3 5,000  residents.  The  force 
carries  out  general  police  duties  in  those  communities. 
The  national  police  force  has  three  national  branches.  All 
highway  patrol  is  the  responsibility  of  one  branch,  staffed 
by  about  500,  All  waterway  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
waterway  branch,  all  waterways  except  the  Port  of 
Rotterdam.  It  also  has  500  officers.  Then  there  is  an  avia- 
tion branch  of  250  personnel.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
small  number  of  special  squads  attached  to  our  head- 
quarters, such  as  the  terrorist  squads,  as  I told  you,  and 
disaster  squads.  The  disaster  squads  arc  charged  with  the 
identification  and  recovery  of  victims,  that’s  part  of  my 
work. 

• • • 

LEN:  You’re  also  director  of  the  National  Police  Acad- 
emy. Would  you  describe  how  the  average  recruit  is 
selected  and  trained  for  the  national  force? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  We  have  national  regulations  handed 
down  by  the  two  ministers  who  arc  responsible  for  the 
police.  There  is  one  for  the  municipal  police  forces  and  a 
Minister  of  Justice  for  the  national  police.  They  make  na- 
tional regulations  for  selection,  appointment,  promotion 
and  retirement.  The  selection  procedure  starts  with  a day- 
long psychological  test.  Then  there  is  an  interview  by  a 
selection  board,  consisting  of  two  senior  officers,  captains 
or  majors.  There  is  a physical  fitness  test  and  examination, 
as  well  as  a background  investigation. 

Nearly  10  percent  of  our  total  strength  is  in  our  train- 


ing schools.  That’s  a marvelous  investment  because  we 
have  a shortage  in  personnel  of  about  3 5 percent.  This 
year,  we  will  take  in  950  for  the  national  police  force.  It 
takes  a year.  They  are  residents  in  police  school  — we  have 
three  schools.  During  that  training  year.  10  percent  of  the 
950  we’d  reject  [on  our  part)  or  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  policing  is  not  for  them. 

LEN:  What  does  the  training  curriculum  consist  of? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  total  year, 
around  1600  hours,  is  devoted  to  professional  training,  10 
percent  is  physical  training,  and  25  percent  we  invest  in 
personal  development,  in  which  we  try  to  reinforce  in  a 
short  time  information  about  their  own  nationality,  their 
own  behavior,  the  behavior  of  others,  movements  in  the 
society,  events  in  society. 

LEN:  Do  all  Dutch  officers  receive  firearms  training? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Yes. 

LEN:  Are  they  armed  after  they  join  the  force? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  British  police  are  the  only  ones  that 
patrol  unarmed.  The  rest  in  every  country  are  armed. 

LEN:  What  are  your  requirements  for  management  and 
executive-level  officers? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  We  have  a division  between  lower  ranks 
and  higher  ranks.  The  higher  rknks  starts  at  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  national  police  force,  and  inspector  in 
the  municipal  police  forces.  You  can  compare  your  ranks, 
such  as  patrol  officer,  sergeant  and  sergeant  first-class  to 
our  lower  ranks.  The  year’s  training  about  which  we  spoke 
is  for  the  patrol  officer. 

LEN:  That's  for  both  municipal  and  national  police? 

VAN  DEN  BOS;  Yes,  same  information,  same  program. 
Then  we  have  one  national  police  academy  which  each 
year  accepts  40  or  50  men  and  women  who  have  com- 
pleted their  general  education  — that  must  be  on  the 
highest  level  of  general  education.  They  arc  about  19  or 
20  years  old.  They  go  into  that  academy  for  four  years. 
Two-and-a-half  years  is  spent  on  something  like  we  have  in 
basic  training,  but  there  is  more  time  available  so  you  can 
go  into  more  depth.  It’s  more  scientific.  After  two-and-a- 
half  years  they  go  for  a year  in  practice  — three  or  four 
months  as  a patrol  officer,  three  or  four  months  as  a ser- 
geant, three  or  four  months  as  a territorial  inspector.  They 
come  back  for  the  last  semester  and  that  is  devoted  to 
management. 

In  the  national  police  force  and  the  largest  municipal 
forces,  after  a patrol  officer  completes  his  basic  training, 
he  goes  for  three  months  into  in-service  training  in  the 
field  with  one  of  our  residents.  For  two  months,  he  rides  a 
patrol  scooter.  Then  he  is  put  on  as  a safety  guard  at  Am- 
sterdam International  Airport.  He  then  goes  back  to  his 
district  for  another  couple  of  weeks  and  then  he  is  avail- 
able. 

A lieutenant  in  our  force  devotes  four  years  after  those 
first  four  years  of  training  for  a type  of  job  rotation.  He  is 
attached  to  a senior  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  a traffic  or 
general  branch,  or  a crime  investigations  unit  head.  For 
those  second  four  years,  he  is  available  for  that  type  of 
assignment. 

• • • 

LEN;  You  were  once  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
general  headquarters  division.  Could  you  describe  how 
police/community  relations  are  handled? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  I was  in  charge  during  a period  when  we 
didn't  have  too  much  public  relations  work.  Not  at  the 
level  you  have  here.  My  part  in  public  relations  had  more 
to  do  with  the  definite  purpose  of  recruitment  than  with 
real  public  relations.  Since  then,  we  started  an  office  de- 
voted especially  to  real  public  relations.  That's  been  going 
on  now  for  a couple  of  years.  The  second  part  of  public 
relations  is  crime  prevention.  That’s  been  growing  too  in 
the  mean  time. 

LF.N:  Why  were  these  programs  initiated?  Was  there  a 
problem  with  community  relations  or  a growing  crime 
rate? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  No.  You  have  to  understand  that  I am  a 
member  of  the  national  police  force  and  am  working  in 
more  rural  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  more  that  we  real- 
ized that  everything  we  invest  in  public  relations  has  a 
benefit,  than  wc  were  forced  to  do  something. 

LEN:  Could  you  outline  the  trends  in  the  nation’s  crime 
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‘We  worked  for  over  24  hours  without  stopping,  because  bodies  in  Spain  have  to  be 
embalmed  and  coffined  within  48  hours.  The  result  was  82  percent  of  the  victims 
were  identified,  and  a hell  of  a job  it  was.’ 
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rate  oyer  the  past  few  years? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  It  is  going  up  about  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Western  world.  It's  difficult  to  compare  the 
figures  without  enough  knowledge  of  different  social  sys- 
tems. But  the  same  as  in  other  countries,  crimes,  violence, 
burglaries,  and  so  on  are  increasing. 

LEN:  Are  specific  figures  maintained? 

VAN  DEN  BOS-.  Those  figures  I wouldn't  know 
LEN:  Arc  computers  used  at  all? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  Yes  We  are  computerizing  a number  of 
things.  For  instance,  the  results  of  surveillance.  We  use  the 
word  surveillance  but  that  is  not  what  it  means  here.  But 
the  results  of  work  in  the  street,  from  the  patrols,  we  try 
to  uniform  them  in  a report  and  bring  it  to  a computer. 
As  the  program  is  starting  the  larger,  municipal  forces  and 
a number  of  districts  of  the  national  police  force  use  the 
system. 

LEN:  It’s  not  one  central  computer  link-up? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  The  results  of  each  region  can  be  put  to- 
gether to  one  part  of  a report. 

LEN:  Do  statistics  play  a part  in  manpower  distribution? 
VAN  DEN  BOS:  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  compu- 
terizing the  force.  You  first  need  good,  highly  qualified  in- 
formation, not  only  the  figures  — so  much  crimes  of  this 
or  that  — but  also  the  events  in  the  street  which  do  not 
deal  with  crime.  For  we  have  more  to  do  than  only  crime 
investigating  in  the  street. We  try  to  put  the  whole  picture 
together. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  patrol  officer  unions  or  associations 
in  Holland? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  l think  the  professional  police  officer  has 
the  highest  rate  of  being  a member  of  a union.  I think  90 
percent  belong  to  a union,  and  there  is  a good  relationship 
between  unions  and  government.  There  are  no  problems, 
no  strikes.  . .none.  Sometimes  we  think  that  is  not  only 
for  police  officers  but  for  all  officers  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment. We  are  now  in  a situation  where  the  economy  is 
going  down,  and  I think  that  might  produce  problems  in 
the  near  future,  but  not  in  the  way  of  striking.  A police 
officer  in  my  country  doesn’t  strike.  He’s  not  allowed  to 
do  it  and  he  doesn't.  He  feels  too  responsible,  I think. 

• • • 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  you  work  in  the  recovery  and 
identification  of  disaster  victims.  You  participated  in  the 
incident  involving  the  crash  of  the  two  jumbo  jets  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  Could  you  describe  how  that  situation  was 
handled? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  I can  give  a few  details  about  how  we 
worked  over  there.  We  worked  for  over  24  hours  without 
stopping,  because  bodies  in  Spain  have  to  be  embalmed 
and  coffined  within  48  hours  from  death.  We  had  to  do 
the  identification  part,  technical  identification  we  call  it, 
which  involves  an  investigation  of  the  body.  We  succeeded 
in  doing  the  job  in  30  hours  I suspect.  The  group  had  a 
strength  of  about  15.  It  included  a number  of  forensic 
odontologist,  dentists,  forensic  pathologists,  X-ray  special- 
ists. The  result  was  82  percent  of  the  victims  were  identi- 
fied, and  a hell  of  a job  it  was. 

There's  a certain  difference  between  here  and  in  Eng- 
land and  in  countries  where  they  don't  have  the  law  sys- 
tems which  we  have.  We  have  no  coroners  and  no  medical 
examiners  for  the  investigation  of  a body.  In  that  situa- 
tion where  the  deaths  are  not  natural,  that  investigation  is 
a proper  police  matter.  The  police  can  be  employed  after 
a year  of  interment.  And  we  are  the  employer  of  a num- 
ber of  dentists  and  pathologists  and  X-ray  specialists.  So 
it’s  always  a major  police  operation. 

LEN:  You  were  also  involved  in  an  incident  in  Spain  re- 
garding recovery  and  identification  in  another  disaster. 
VAN  DEN  BOS:  Yes,  last  year 

LEN:  Is  there  some  sort  of  international  organization  that 


responds  to  such  disasters  or  is  it  just  an  informal  assis- 
tance effort? 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  That  disaster  was  unique  because  it  hap- 
pened at  a campsite.  There  were  people  vacationing  there 
from  Germany,  from  the  Netherlands,  from  Belgium, 
from  France,  and  that  is  a complication,  a real  complica- 
tion. We  cooperated  with  the  Germans;  they  came  in 
earlier  than  we  did.  We  had  more  difficulties  in  coming 
into  the  country. 

If  there  is  an  air  crash,  a plane  crash,  the  country  where 
the  crash  occurs  has  to  give  an  allowance  to  come  in.  So 
the  first  time  in  Tenerife  (Canary  Islands)  we  had  no 
problems  with  that.  But  now  it  was  different.  The  Ger- 
mans were  earlier  at  the  Spanish  site  and  they  started  the 
job.  We've  had  a disaster  squad  now  since  '69  or  70.  Last 
year  or  the  year  before,  the  (German!  Bundcskriminalamt 
started  a disaster  squad,  and  we  were  very 
glad  they  started.  We  were  in  a position  to  give  some  assis- 
tance to  that  work.  All  the  results  were  completely 
examined  and  we  came  to  the  same  results  the  Germans 
did.  That  incident  involved  more  difficulties  than  the 
first  one.  This  Spanish  disaster  was  very  difficult  because 
the  bodies  were  entirely  burned.  Fortunately,  only  15 
Dutch  people  were  killed,  so  it  was  rather  a small  size 
disaster  investigation. 

• • • 

LEN:  What  do  you  feel  has  been  the  most  important  law 
enforcement  development  in  your  country  over  the  past 
few  years? 


VAN  DEN  BOS:  Most  important?  I’m  not  sure  about 
that,  but  I'll  make  two  points.  First  is  the  integration  of 
investigators  of  municipal  police  forces  and  the  national 
police  force  into  a number  of  regional  crime  investigations 
units.  They  work  on  the  really  major  investigations  on 
which  we  use  about  13  investigators,  sometimes  for  a 
week  or  a couple  of  weeks.  They  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  working  on  major  crimes. 

The  second  is  the  high  level  of  quality  we  now  have 
available  in  two  or  three  of  the  largest  municipal  police 
forces  and  in  the  national  police  force  itself.  I would  say 
every  district  of  the  national  police  force  has  a traffic 
squad  of  about  50  people  and  an  investigation  squad  for 
that  area,  for  that  district.  A part  of  that  investigation 
squad  is  the  intelligence  department.  We  try  to  select  the 
top  ten  of  the  criminals  - it  may  occasionally  be  five,  it 
may  be  four,  it  may  be  eight.  As  the  basis  of  criminal  in- 
telligence we  have  a surveillance  group  with  highly  quali- 
fied materials,  good  cars,  plainclothes  of  course  who 
utilize  the  cars  to  follow  that  group  (of  criminals!  wher- 
ever they  go.  They  follow  until  the  moment  a real  major 
crime  is  committed.  Then  they  pull  back  and  another 
group  comes  on  the  spot  for  the  arrest.  The  second  group 
is  in  uniform  and  they  have  good  weapons.  So,  on  the 
basis  of  that  system,  the  surveillance  group  can  work 
again. 

LEN:  Right.  They  keep  back  so  they  don’t  blow  their 
cover. 

VAN  DEN  BOS:  And  that  is  marvelous  in  its  results. 
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New  parole  program  gives  points  for  good  behavior 


Continued  from  Page  7 
prison  to  parole  status  - are  awared  to  an 
inmate  by  tbc  PPES  Committee.  (See 
below  for  suggestions  on  composition  of 
PPliS  Committee.) 


Periodically,  the  PPES  committee  would 
meet  with  the  inmate  and  assess  his  be- 
havior, accomplishments  and  goals  in  the 
institution.  These  factors  are  weighed 
and  the  resulting  decision  of  the  PPES 
committee  could  range  from  withholding 
parole  points  to  an  award  of  up  to  three 
parole  points  for  the  period  under  review. 
When  an  inmate's  release  points  plus  his 
parole  points  add  up  to  his  prison  points, 
he  would  have  the  absolute  right  to  be  re- 
leased to  parole  supervision.  The  length  of 
time  the  parolee  would  be  under  parole 
supervision  would  be  equal  in  lime  to  the 
number  of  parole  points  he  had  earned 
while  incarcerated  During  his  period  of 
parole  supervision,  the  parolee  would  con- 
tinue to  earn  release  points  for  each  month 
he  was  under  parole  supervision.  When  his 
total  release  points  equaled  his  maximum 
prison  points,  he  would  be  free  of  parole 
supervision.  In  no  event  would  the  indi- 
vidual be  subject  to  state  custody  or  super- 
vision in  excess  of  his  maximum  period  of 
imprisonment 

• • • 

PPES  in  Practice 

John  Doe  is  sentenced  to  a term  of  10 
years  in  prison  for  the  crime  of  robbery. 
The  court  duly  noted  that  the  defendant 
had  a history  of  burglaries  and  drug  related 
crimes.  The  defendant  has  already  served 
six  months  in  the  county  jail  before  taking 
his  plea.  He  is  received  at  a state  prison 
for  testing  and  orientation.  Within  the  first 
60  days  of  his  imprisonment,  he  is  seen  by 
the  PPES  committee  to  discuss  in  depth 
what  behavior  the  PPES  committee  expects 
from  him. 

The  PPES  committee  would  note  that: 

• John  Doc  owes  120  prison  points  (10 
years  x 12  months  x 1 prison  point  per 
month); 

• John  Doc  has  earned  six  release  points 
for  the  six  months  spent  in  county  jail. 
(Six  months  x one  release  point  per 
month); 

• John  Doc  has  spent  45  days  in  state 
prison  and  therefore  has  earned  an  addi- 
tional 1-15/30  release  points.  (To  date, 
John  Doc  has  earned  7 14  release  points  for 
the  7 14  months  he  has  been  incarcerated.) 
John  Doe  has  to  earn  a combination  of 
11216  release  points  and  parole  points  be- 
fore his  will  be  released  to  parole  super- 
vision. 

The  PPES  committee  secs  that  John 
Doc  docs  not  have  a high  school  diploma 
and  discusses  with  him  his  needs  for  an 
education.  They  note  that  he  has  no  work 
skills  and  a drug  background.  They  suggest 
he  consider  utilizing  institutional  facilities 
to  deal  with  those  problems  and  earn 
parole  points  at  the  same  time.  The  PPES 
committee  informs  the  inmate  they  will  see 
him  in  six  months. 

In  six  months  John  Doe  reappears  be- 
fore the  PPF.S  committee.  He  has  earned  an 
additional  six  release  points  covering  his 
period  of  incarceration.  His  behavior  in  the 
interim  has  been  satisfactory,  for  which  the 
PPES  committee  awards  1/3  point  for  each 
of  his  eight  months  in  state  prison,  giving 
him  a total  of  2-2/3  parole  points.  The 
PPF.S  committee  notes  that  John  Doc  has 
recently  enrolled  in  a high  school  equival- 
ency program,  for  which  the  committee 
awards  him  an  additional  1/3  parole  point. 
To  date,  John  Doc  has  a total  of. three 
parole  points.  Since  John  Doc  has  not  en- 


rolled in  any  group  therapy  program  to 
deal  with  his  drug  problem,  or  attempted 
to  acquire  work  skills,  his  lack  of  effort  in 
these  areas  is  discussed.  When  John  Doc 
leaves  the  PPES  committee,  he  knows  that 
he  has  accumulated  1314  release  points 
(having  been  imprisoned  for  a total  of  1314 
months)  and  three  parole  points  for  his  ac- 
tivities in  prison.  He  knows  that  he  is  eli- 
gible for  release  to  parole  as  soon  as  he  has 
accumulated  an  additionall03!4  release  and 
parole  points. 

Over  a period  of  years,  John  Doe  will  be 
seen  by  the  PPES  committee  biannually. 
He  will  get  additional  parole  points  for  ob- 
taining a high  school  diploma.  When  he 
attends  a group  therapy  class  and  actively 
participates  (according  to  the  reports  from 
the  group  leader)  the  PPES  committee  will 
comment  on  his  involvement  and  award 
additional  parole  points.  If  there  is  a 
serious  disciplinary  infraction,  parole 
points  may  be  deducted  or  withheld.  As 
soon  as  the  combination  of  release  points 
and  parole  points  totals  120  prison  points, 
John  Doc  will  be  released  to  parole.  At  the 
end  of  six  years  John  Doc  may  have  ac- 
cumulated 78  release  points  (six  years  in 
state  prison,  or  72  months,  plus  six  months 
in  the  county  jail)  and  may  have  earned  41 
parole  points  for  a total  of  119  points. 
John  Doc  will  be  released  to  parole  super- 
vision in  one  month.  John  Doe  will  be 
under  parole  supervision  for  a period  equal 
to  41  months  for  the  41  parole  points 
earned  by  him.  John  Doe  has  'worked'  his 
way  back  to  society. 

Composition  of  the  PPES  Committee 

The  PPES  committee  represents  more 
than  just  a substitution  of  a committee  for 
the  Board  of  Parole.  First,  the  PPES  com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  professionals 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  senior  parole 
officers.  Senior  parole  officers  are  one  of 
the  most  professional,  highly  qualified  and 
underutilized  groups  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  They  are  all  college  graduates, 
many  have  graduate  degrees,  most  have 
demonstrated  their  abilities  in  the  field  and 
are  familiar  with  the  special  problems  re- 
lated to  dealing  with  inmates.  Second,  the 
PPES  committee  would  no  longer  be  in- 
volved with  the  crime  or  criminality  of  the 
inmate,  and  would  be  focusing  on  the 
present  and  future,  discussing  the  inmate’s 
efforts  at  rehabilitation.  Third,  the 
committee  would  have  the  time  to  go  into 
long  extensive  interviews  so  that  the  in- 
mate would  be  fully  aware  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  in  prison.  Finally,  the  PPES 
committee  would  be  meeting  with  inmates 
at  regular  intervals  to  provide  the  condi- 
tioning for  approved  behavior  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  PPES  parole  process. 

The  actions  of  the  PPES  committee 
would  be  subject  to  challenge  and  review 
by  the  reconstituted  board  of  parole  sitting 
as  an  appellate  board. 

Advantages  of  PPES 

PPES  appears  to  be  extremely  flexible 
and  individualistic.  At  any  point  of  time 
after  the  inmate  has  accumulated  12  re- 
lease points  in  the  state  prison  system 
(equal  to  the  minimum  period  of  imprison- 
ment of  one  year)  the  PPES  committee 
could  recommend  that  the  appellate  parole 
board  approve  the  loan  of  enough  parole 
points  to  permit  the  inmate  to  get  out  on 
parole  immediately.  This  is  impossible 
under  present  conditions  if  the  court  has 
established  a minimum  period  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Where  it  appears  that  an  individual  con- 
tinues to  constitute  a danger  to  himself  or 
society,  parole  points  could  be  refused  or 
rescinded  so  that  this  inmate  would  have  to 


serve  his  maximum  period  of  imprisonment 
incarcerated.  This  is  impossible  under 
present  conditions,  where  every  inmate  is 
eligible  for  parole  upon  completion  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  sentence.  These  conditional  re- 
leasees have  the  right  to  demand  parole  re- 
gardless of  their  patent  danger  to  society. 
(This  is  a major  weakness  of  our  fixed  date 
parole  system.) 

As  all  parole  points  actually  constitute  a 
credit  given  by  the  PPES  committee  which 
the  inmate  can  draw  upon  to  gain  release, 
in  the  event  an  inmate  violates  the  disci- 
plinary rules  of  the  institution,  it  would  be 
up  to  the  PPES  committee  to  hear  and  de- 
termine disciplinary  charges  against  an  in- 
mate. This  concept  would  change  the 
present  situation  between  the  institution 
and  inmate,  and  serve  as  a built-in  preven- 
tion against  arbitrary  and  capricious  ac- 
tions of  an  institution.  Under  PPES,  the 
Department  of  Correctional  Services  would 
apply  its  own  disciplinary  procedures,  but 
all  considerations  as  to  time  (accumulated 
parole  points)  would  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  PPES  committee.  (This  appears 
to  answer  a glaring  weakness  in  our  present 
system,  in  which  institutions  seeking  con- 
formity punish  inmates  by  taking  away 
good  time  without  regard  for  or  recogni- 
tion of  an  inmate's  ability  to  be  a good 
parole  risk.) 

In  essence,  PPES  is  a reward  system 
founded  on  conditioning  within  a con- 
trolled environment.  If  societal  input  is  to 
be  a factor  in  rehabilitation,  PPES  provides 
the  periodic  reviews  and  rewards  for  ap- 
proved behavior  patterns.  It  appears  to  be 
more  effective  than  an  aperiodic  parole 
board  review  system  that  is  both  inquisi- 
torial and  punishing. 

PPES  makes  use  of  the  definite  sentence 
and  contract  release  approaches  which  have 
been  effective  in  making  the  inmate  more 
responsible  to  himself  and  less  dependent 
on  unknown  factors  over  which  he  has  no 
control. 

Legislative  parole  or  conditional  release, 
which  is  now  taken  for  granted  by  most  in- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
stein,  District  Attorney  Joseph  Freitas  Jr. 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  also  op- 
pose ‘Q.’ 

Meanwhile,  the  Libertarian  Party  is 
counting  on  San  Francisco's  willingness  to 
try  new  concepts  and  on  a voting  bloc  that 
could  include  liberals,  minorities  and 
politically  conscious  homosexuals. 

During  the  past  few  months,  party 
workers  were  out  on  the  streets  distribut- 
ing "Abolish  the  Vice  Squad”  handbills  in 
an  attempt  to  gather  the  12,000  signatures 
needed  to  put  the  proposition  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  effort  netted  a total  of  more  than 
15,000  names. 

Backers  of  'Q'  include  three  members  of 
the  city’s  Board  of  Education  in  addition 
to  a city  official  Eimel  described  as  “one 
dumb  son  of  a bitch  of  a supervisor." 

Although  the  measure  calls  for  the  de- 
mise of  the  vice  squad,  it  would  not  reduce 
the  actual  number  of  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment. “All  it  will  do  is  take  the  officers 
that  arc  assigned  to  this  unit  and  put  them 
in  another  station  doing  the  same  thing,” 
the  vice  commander  noted. 

The  proposition  would  abolish  city  or- 
dinances prohibiting  such  activity  as  solicit- 
ing for  prostitution,  lewd  and  indecent  ex- 
hibitions, fortune  telling,  obscene  language 


mates,  takes  an  added  significance  when 
meted  out  periodically  for  approved  be- 
havior. As  it  presently  functions,  condi- 
tional release  is  used  to  dump  inmates  into 
society  because  of  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions in  prison.  PPES  permits  selectivity. 

PPES  requires  regular  periodic  reviews 
of  inmates  — a goal  strongly  advocated  by 
the  Federal  government  as  essential  to  re- 
habilitation. PPES  makes  those  regular 
periodic  reviews  meaningful  rather  than 
perfunctory.  It  also  makes  use  of  an  exist- 
ing qualified  manpower  pool  without  creat- 
ing a new  hierarchic  agency. 

If  properly  augmented,  PPES  is  a key  to 
equality  of  sentencing  while-  maintaining 
individualized  sentence  structures.  Political 
considerations  are  recognized  where  life 
sentences  are  given  for  heinous  crimes; 
only  the  governor  of  the  state  would  have 
the  power  to  set  the  maximum  period  of 
imprisonment.  Until  the  governor  acts,  the 
inmate  would  continue  to  accumulate 
parole  points  and  release  points. 

An  inmate,  with  the  exception  of  those 
serving  life  sentences,  would  know  at  all 
times  exactly  when  he  was  going  to  be  re- 
leased. His  behavior  alone  would  advance 
his  release  date.  With  his  crime  and  crimi- 
nality no  longer  an  issue,  all  parties  con- 
cerned could  concentrate  on  the  inmate's 
rehabilitation.  To  those  concerned  with  in- 
mates fooling  the  system  by  doing  well  in 
the  institution,  the  psychological  tool  of 
operant  conditioning  provides  its  own  im- 
petus to  maintaining  the  behavioral 
changes  manifested  in  the  institution  by 
the  inmate.  Behavior  that  is  rewarded  is 
self-perpetuating  and  self-motivating. 

PPES  provides  for  minimum  changes  in 
the  law  and  present  procedures  while 
making  use  of  the  most  advanced  and 
proven  psychological  and  penal  techniques. 
At  the  very  least,  PPES  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  prove  itself. 

• • • 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  The 
Nassau  Lawyer,  a publication  of  the  Nassau 
County,  New  York  Bar  Association.) 


in  public  places,  and  participating  in  games 
of  chance. 

But  Eimel  asserted  that  vice  law  en- 
forcement would  continue  in  San  Fran- 
cisco even  if  the  measure  is  passed.  "There 
is  only  one  ordinance  in  there  that  we  ever 
use,’’  he  said.  “We  use  all  the  state  laws, 
and  this  is  not  going  to  cancel  the  state 
laws.  The  state  laws  would  stay  intact." 

The  captain  took  exception  to  the  prop- 
osition’s implicit  notion  that  so-called  "vic- 
timless crimes"  should  be  legalized. 

“I  see  plenty  of  victims  because  they're 
up  here  complaining  every  day  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems  that  are  associ- 
ated with  prostitution,"  he  said.  "The 
people  who  live  in  the  neighborhoods  don’t 
want  them  there.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  neighborhood  without  all  of  the 
problems  that  prostitution  causes  — the 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  the  assaults,  the 
hangers-on  in  crime  that  it  brings  with  it." 

While  campaign  material  in  support  of 
'Q'  portrays  “gays,  prostitutes,  porno  buffs 
and  Chinese  mah-jong  players"  as  the  vic- 
tims of  the  vice  squad,  Eimel  quoted  from 
statistics  which  he  said  indicate  the  extent 
of  victimization  from  prostitution.  He 
noted  that  in  the  past  12  months  his  squad 
arrested  593  suspects  for  vice-related 
criitics  ranging  from  theft  to  murder. 


San  Francisco  proposition  would 
disband  the  city’s  vice  squad 
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The  Bureau:  My  Thirty  Years  in  Hoover's 
FBI.  By  William  C.  Sullivan  with  Bill 
Brown.  W.W.  Norton  and  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York.  $12.95. 

We  used  to  call  him  “Wild  Bill"  back  in 
1948  at  SOG.  SOG  was  the  "Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment," J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  Washington 
headquarters.  We  were  young  clerks  and 
special  agents  serving  SOG,  and  Wild  Bill 
was  William  C.  Sullivan,  supervisor  in  the 
research  section  of  the  Domestic  Intelli- 
gence Division  and  resident  expert  on  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  better  known  as 
CPUSA.  Sullivan  later  became  number 
three  man  in  the  FBI  and  custodian  of  the 
bag  of  dirty  tricks  known  officially  as 
COINTELPRO 

COINTELPRO,  as  you  may  recall,  was 
the  FBI  counterintelligence  program  that 
leaked  disruptive  "disinformation"  for  the 
purpose  of  neutralizing  Old  Left,  New  Left 
and  white  hate  groups,  and  did  anonymous 
smear  jobs  on  Martin  Luther  King,  actress 
Jean  Seberg  and  others. 

But  1948  was  before  COINTELPRO. 
Back  then  Sullivan  did  not  look  the  part  of 
the  glamorous  counterspy.  He  certainly 
never  looked  like  us.  We  consciously  aped 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  our  neatly  pressed  dark 

NBS  tire  guide 
for  police 
is  no  blowout 

A new  guide  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  details  proper  tire  selection 
and  maintenance  for  police  administrators 
who  want  to  keep  the  wheels  of  their  de- 
partments spinning  smoothly. 

Published  by  NBS's  Law  Enforcement 
Standards  Laboratory  for  LEAA,  Guide  to 
High-Speed  Patrol  Car  Tires  stresses  that 
regular  passenger  car  tires  should  never  be 
purchased  for  use  on  police  cruiser  in- 
volved in  high-speed  pursuit  driving.  While 
regular  tires  require  certification  for  speeds 
up  to  85  miles  per  hour,  pursuit  tires 
should  be  tested  and  certified  for  use  at 
speeds  of  up  to  125  mph,  the  researchers 
noted. 

Other  considerations  involved  in  police 
tire  buying  are  the  types  of  roads  driven, 
weather  conditions  and  special  hazards. 
The  guide  discusses  which  type  of  tire  best 
fills  each  need,  outlining  such  factors  as 
treadwear  and  braking  traction,  cornering 
traction,  and  driving  and  spinning  traction. 

Tire  construction,  the  importance  of 
proper  inflation  and  the  use  of  snow  tires 
and  chains  in  high  speed  operation  are  also 
covered. 

Noting  that  proper  installation  and 
maintenance  are  important  to  the  life  of  a 
tire,  the  book  provides  tips  on  correct 
mounting  and  balancing  procedures,  align- 
ment and  tire  rotation.  A section  on  the 
tools  and  devices  used  in  mounting  and 
balancing  tires  is  included. 

Copies  of  the  guide  are  available  for 
$2.00  each  from  the:  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,. Washington,  DC  20402,  The  order- 
ing stock  number  is  003-003-02073-7. 


suits,  white  shirts,  shiny  shoes  and  well 
trimmed  haircuts.  Wild  Bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  resembled  a genteel  stew- 
bum  from  one  of  the  Ninth  Street  flop- 
houses  near  the  Justice  Building.  His  suit 
often  looked  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in,  his 
necktie  was  generally  awry,  and  his  hair  - 
“My  God,"  an  agent-in-charge  with  the  FBI 
once  said,  "Bill  keeps  enough  hair  on  his 
head  to  stuff  two  No.  6 boxing  gloves." 

But  Sullivan  was  no  stewbum.  He  was 
just  a workaholic  who  seldom  took  time 
out  from  writing  the  director's  speeches 
and  best-selling  books  to  get  a haircut  or  a 
shoeshine.  And  when  we  snappy  dressers 
were  sent  forth  into  that  vast  wilderness 
beyond  the  turgid  Potomac  to  preach 
the  gospel  according  to  St.  Edgar,  he 
stayed  behind  at  SOG  with  the  Master  to 
help  create  myths  of  infallibility  for  us  to 
spread. 

As  Wild  Bill  tells  it  in  his  book,  there 
came  a time  in  1972  when,  "After  thirty 
years  with  the  FBI,  and  with  the  last  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  Hoover  until  1976 
(Nixon’s  second  term  would  be  over)  gone, 
it  was  time  to  listen  to  my  wife  and  child- 
ren and  retire."  His  departure  was  not  your 
tranquil  or  nostalgic  retirement  ceremony. 
After  a shouting  match  with  Hoover, 
Sullivan  found  the  locks  changed  on  his 
office. 

The  image  of  the  author  that  emerges 
in  this  book  is  that  of  a deceitfully  am- 
bitious man.  Sullivan  continually  refers  to 
himself  as  a "liberal  Democrat"  but  at  the 
time  tries  to  justify  official  use  of  illegal 
wiretaps,  break-ins  and  "dirty  trick” 
letters.  His  book  might  be  compared  with 
John  Dean’s  Blind  Ambition  except  that 
Sullivan’s  ambition,  after  thirty  years  in 
the  very  shadow  of  a boss  he  considered  to 
be  "one  of  the  most  balefully  powerful 
men  in  America."  can  hardly  be  called 
blind. 

If  this  book  had  been  published  in 
1975  or  before,  it  might  have  furnished 
sonic  fresh  insights  into  the  character  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  But  now,  long 
after  Watergate  and  other  scandals,  most  of 
its  revelations  are  stale.  Yet  there  are  two 
anecdotes  I don’t  recall  ever  having  heard 
before-. 

• Early  in  World  War  II  Hoover  got  John 
F.  Kennedy  transferred  from  a cushy  job 
in  Washington,  because  of  alleged  bedroom 
activities  with  a suspected  female  spy,  to 
the  Pacific  PT  boat  that  won  him  the  status 
of  Navy  hero. 

• Hoover  wanted  to  run  for  President  in 
the  1930’s  but  found  that  he  could  not 
garner  enough  political  support,  and  later 
yearned  to  be  appointed  Attorney  General 
and  then  move  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  most  pertinent  criticism  of  the  FBI 
that  Sullivan  makes  in  the  book  — and  one 
that  has  been  ignored  — is  that  the  respon- 
sibilities for  investigating  criminal  and  se- 
curity matters  should  not  be  combined  in 
the  same  agency.  The  U.S.  is  the  only 
country  in  the  free  world  naive  enough  to 
do  this.  The  illegal  and  dishonorable  smear 
jobs  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jean  Seberg 
.a/id  others  were  the  direct  results  of  com- 
bining these  activities  in  the  same  agency. 


On  November  9,  1977,  Sullivan  was 
k\icd  in  a hunting  accident  near  his  New 
Hampshire  home.  This  book,  written  with 
co-author  Bill  Brown  of  NBC  News  in  New 
York,  was  already  in  final  form.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  immediately  put  out  a bulletin  sug- 
gesting that  Sullivan  was  the  victim  of  an 
FBI/CIA  plot.  Wild  Bill  would  have  smiled 
at  this  disinformation.  In  his  opinion, 
Hoover  had  gotten  relations  between  the 
FBI  and  CIA  so  screwed  up  that  the  two 
agencies  couldn’t  have  cooperated  on  any- 
thing, even  Sullivan’s  demise. 

—Joseph  L.  Schott 
• • • 

Deviant  Behavior:  An  Intcractionist  Ap- 
proach. By  Erich  Goode.  Prentice-Hall. 
Englewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersey.  1978.  470 
pages. 

In  Deviant  Behavior,  Goode  provides  a 
perspective  to  a subject  that  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  examine  objectively.  The  subject  is 
unconventional  behavior  - the  sort  of  be- 
havior that  is  generally  not  discussed  in 
polite  circles  — and  as  Goode  admits,  the 
discussions  in  the  book  will  be  offensive  to 
some  readers. 

He  begins  his  discussion  with  several 
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short  accounts  of  various  deviant  behavior  3» 

(/) 

patterns,  including  cannibalism,  testifying 
against  one’s  fellow  officers  (Scrpico),  and 
mass  murder  (the  Manson  killings).  The 
only  thing  they  have  in  common,  Goode 
points  out,  is  that  they  arc  all  examples  of  Q 
deviant  behavior.  As  Goode  concludes,  de-  £ 
viance  is  universal:  g" 

"Not  only  do  people  everywhere  set 
rules  detailing  what  constitutes  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  - or  conventional  and  ^ 
deviant  - behavior,  but  also,  groups  of  ^ 
people  everywhere  experience  deviance  in 
their  midst.  And  everywhere,  some  sort  of 
punishment  is  meted  out  for  nonconform- 
ity. No  society  experiences  absolute  con- 
formity from  all  its  members.  Deviance  is 
implicit  in  social  organization." 

In  other  words,  there  arc  no  human  ac- 
tions that  arc  condemned  universally. 

What  then  is  deviance?  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily antisocial  behavior,  nor  is  it  by  defi- 
nition harmful.  Goode  sees  deviance  as  sub- 
jectively problematic:  "what  is  thought  to 
be  deviant  varies  considerably  from  one 
time  and  place  to  another. "To  understand 
deviance,  one  must  adopt  a position  of  cul- 
tural relativity.  "I  prefer  to  think  of  it," 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 
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EUROPEAN 
POLICING 

The 

Law  Enforcement  News 
Interviews 

edited,  with  an  introduction  by 

Michael  Balton 

Preface  by 

P.J.  Stead 

In  this  book,  ten  European  law  enforcement  executives  discuss  the 
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New  books  from  the  criminal  justice  library: 

Defining  deviance;  a personal  view  of  policing 


also  provides  a useful  perspective  for  the 
police  officer  who  wishes  to  survey  the 
field.  Bibliographies  follow  each  chapter, 
and  the  references  arc  a mix  of  scholarly 
and  popular  literature  and  provide  further 
avenues  of  research  for  the  student. 

—Daniel  P.  King 
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Goode  asserts,  “as  existing  solely  and  ex- 
clusively as  a consequence  of  social  defini- 
tions and  judgments." 

The  definition  of  deviance  then?  It  is 
"what  you  get  punished  for.  And  there  is 
really  only  one  way  that  all  deviants  arc 
alike:  they  arc  condemned  by  others."  De- 
viance is  “behavior  that  some  people  in  a 
society  find  offensive  and  which  excites  — 
or  would  excite  if  it  were  discovered  — in 
these  people  disapproval,  punishment,  con- 
demnation, or  hostility.”  But  how  intense 
and  widespread  must  the  disapproval  be  to 
make  a behavior  pattern  deviant?  Goode 
suggests  three  measures  that  determine  de- 
viance in  a society:  numbers  (how  many 
people  disapprove),  power  (how  powerful 
arc  the  people  who  disapprove),  and  inten- 
sity (how  extreme  arc  the  negative  reac- 
tions). 

After  presenting  a theoretical  basis  for 
deviance  in  chapters  one  through  eight, 
Goode  devotes  the  remaining  eight  chap- 
ters to  the  discussion  of  specific  deviants: 
sexual  deviants,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
assaultive  criminals,  and  thieves. 

Sexual  deviance  is  an  area  where  the 
idea  of  sickness  and  pathology  still  prevails. 
“Sexual  deviants  arc  distinctly  not  like  the 
rest  of  us,”  Goode  states.  Varieties  of 
sexual  deviance  range  from  the  most  harm- 
ful (rape)  to  what  is  merely  unusual  (oral 
sex  between  consenting  adults).  Again 
sexual  deviance  is  a "relative"  matter:  acts 
that  may  be  condemned  in  one  society  are 
tolerated  or  even  encouraged  in  another. 

The  information  presented  in  Deviant 
Behavior  is  quite  basic.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a 
good  introduction  to  the  field  of  the  so- 
ciology of  deviance  and  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  the  college  textbook  audience.  It 


Police  of  America:  A Personal  View,  with 
Introduction  & Commentary.  By  Harold 
Becker  and  Jack  Whitehousc.  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  Springfield  111.  1979. 

Becker  and  Whitehouse's  work  is  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  their  perception  of  con- 
temporary police  problems  and  the  historic 
development  of  these  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately the  work  fails  to  analyze  satis- 
factorily either  the  problems  or  their  evolu- 
tion. 

The  authors  statc>that  all  of  their  mate- 
rial was  gained  through  either  actual  police 
work  experience  or  various  consulting  en- 
terprises. Based  primarily  upon  these 
sources  of  information,  the  authors  are 
never  able  to  rise  above  a certain  ideo- 
logical bias. 

The  authors,  both  of  whom  seem  to  be 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Emile  Durk- 
heim,  argue  as  he  did  that  crime  is  an 
integral  part  of  any  social  order.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  theoretical  perspective  of  justi- 
fication developed  by  Durkheim  is  either 
ignored  by  or  unknown  to  the  two  authors. 

Becker  and  Whitchouse  also  argue  that 
the  police  must  not  make  value  judgments 
concerning  the  morality  of  any  law  but 
must  enforce  the  law  regardless  of  its  impli- 
cations. The  authors  quote  from  The  Blind 
Eye  of  History  by  Rcith  wherein  he  states 
that  one  of  the  tasks  for  the  police  is  “to 
seek  and  preserve  public  favor  not  by  pan- 
dering to  public  opinion  but  by  constantly 


demonstrating  absolute  impartial  service  to 
law.. .without  regard  to  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  individual  laws.”  If  we  accept  this 
position  any  law  enforcement  officer  in 
any  nation  can  justify  his  or  her  actions  by 
claiming  only  to  be  enforcing  state  laws. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  police  educa- 
tion and  training  the  authors  argue  that 
universities  should  only  be  an  extension  of 
police  academies.  Their  thesis  is  that 
courses  such  as  mid-level  management 
should  not  be  taught  to  personnel  who  are 
not  ready  to  assume  these  duties  because 
doing  so  may  cause  frustration  which  could 
lead  to  dissent  within  the  ranks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  authors,  using  the  rccom- 
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giving  an  officer  time  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
usually  before  the  robbers  make  their  get- 
away. 

Nichols  described  one  case  in  which  a 
patrol  car  officer  informed  the  computer- 
ized central  dispatch  system  that  a signal 
had  just  come  in  on  his  tracker.  A check  of 
the  needles  revealed  that  the  crime  was 
taking  place  just  down  the  street,  and  the 
officer  responded  in  time  to  be  standing 
with  a shotgun  as  two  armed  robbers 
backed  out  of  a grocery  store. 

According  to  the  computer  readout 
from  the  dispatcher,  the  time  from  the 
initial  call  to  the  announcement  that  the 
officer  was  bringing  in  the  two  suspects 
was  only  34  seconds. 

Use  of  the  tracking  system,  which  is 


mendations  of  the  1973  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals,  argue  that  police  officers  need  col- 
lege training.  Yet  there  is  no  hard  data  to 
show  that  a college  education  makes  an 
individual  a more  effective  police  officer.  A 
traditional  college  education  is  designed  to 
enable  individuals  to  analyze  and  interpret 
various  pieces  of  information.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  enable  them  to  take  better  finger- 
prints, which  is  the  job  of  police  academies 
and  not  universities. 

My  recommendation  is  that  serious  stu- 
dents of  police  work  avoid  the  unrewarding 
task  of  reading  this  work. 

—William  Burger 


manufactured  by  Texas  Instruments,  has 
been  totally  cost  efficient.  Participating 
banks  and  businesses  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  of  operation  through  a rental  fee  on 
the  transmitters. 

“The  two  advantages  to  this  arc  that  the 
municipality  doesn’t  have  to  increase  its 
taxes  to  pay  for  new  equipment,  and  the 
banks  get  to  deal  with  the  local  police 
department  instead  of  a private  security 
firm,"  the  lieutenant  said.  “And  don’t  for- 
get, since  the  victim  doesn’t  have  to  do 
anything  [to  activate  the  transmitter] , his 
life  is  not  endangered.” 
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Electronic  tracker  leads  to 
perfect  robbery  clearance  rate 


Once  in  awhile 
someone  fights  back. 
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New  books  examine  the  facts 
behind  Hiss-Chambers,  Watergate 


BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Arson  investigators  group 
puts  the  heat  on  fire-setters 

Until  recently  arson  might  have  been  called  the  forgotten  crime.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  of  all  crimes  in  terms  of  property  losses.  Law  enforcement  agencies  rarely 
had  reliable  statistics  on  arson,  perhaps  because  most  investigations  were  handled 
exclusively  by  fire  departments. 

Today  arson  is  assuming  its  rightful  place  in  the  lexicon  of  major  crimes  - and 
not  a moment  too  soon.  Federal  officials  say  that  the  incidence  of  arson  (approxi- 
mately a quarter  of  all  fires)  has  gone  up  300  percent  in  the  last  three  years.  By  the 
most  recent  estimate,  property  losses  total  $1.8  billion  a year,  and  even  that  figure 
may  be  quite  conservative.  Some  insurance  experts  believe  the  actual  total  to  be  as 
high  as  $5  billion,  which  docs  not  include  the  losses  in  real  estate  taxes  for  local 
governments  or  the  jobs  and  business  income  that  arc  interrupted  when  commercial  I 
buildings  arc  torched.  In  addition  to  the  dismal  property  loss  figures,  about  1,000 
people  lose  their  lives  in  arsons  each  year. 

The  statistics  arc  frightening,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing. For  instance,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  arson  than  at  any  other  time  in 
history,  according  to  Robert  E.  May,  executive  secretary  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Arson  Investigators  (IAAI).  Many  more  firefighters  and  fire  marshals, 
sheriff’s  deputies,  and  local  and  state  police  arc  being  trained  in  arson  investigation 
techniques.  The  result,  according  to  May,  is  that  the  FBI,  which  this  year  will  in- 
elude  arson  with  such  Class  I crimes  as  murder  and  rape  in  its  Uniform  Crime  Re-  jjj 
ports,  is  finding  that  the  clearance  and  conviction  rates  in  arson  cases  arc  compar-  | 
able  to  those  for  larceny  and  burglary.  In  the  past,  most  authorities  placed  the  con-  I 
viction  rate  for  arson  at  only  about  two  percent. 

Arson  investigators  must  still  confront  a problem  not  usually  faced  by  police  I 
detectives:  was  a crime  committed?  Fires  can  have  a hundred  causes,  and  only  one 
of  them  is  arson.  Furthermore,  the  fire  itself  dcstoys  much  of  the  evidence  in  arson 
cases.  When,  and  if,  investigators  determine  that  they  do  indeed  have  a case  of  ar-  i 
son,  finding  the  torch  is  often  like  looking  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  a haystack.  1 

"The  fact  is,”  May  said,  "detecting  arson  and  apprehending  arsonists  lakes  even  g 
more  technical  expertise  than  investigating  homicides.”  He  added  that  at  the  I 
moment  probably  not  more  than  5,000  trained  investigators  arc  in  the  field. 

But  that’s  changing.  The  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  (USFA) 
as  a branch  of  the  Commerce  Department  was  a big  step.  For  the  past  two  years, 
the  USFA  has  been  conducting  80-hour  training  courses  at  various  locations  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  arson  investigation  to  local  police  and  firemen,  sheriff’s 
deputies,  and  state  police.  Another  big  step  is  the  forthcoming  dedication  of  the 
new  National  Fire  Academy  in  Maryland. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  joined  the  FBI  in  putting 
arson  in  a priority  category.  Grants  are  now  being  readied  by  LEAA  for  local  arson 
investigators  in  a number  of  cities  to  aid  in  upgrading  their  skills. 

IAAI's  Robert  May  pointed  out  that  the  group’s  37  state  chapters  give  seminars 
in  arson  investigation  each  year.  Thus  the  opportunities  are  there  for  many  local 
police  departments  to  provide  training  for  officers  in  this  specialized  skill. 

May  also  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATF)"has 
been  giving  fantastic  attention  to  the  problem.”  The  ATF  provides  training  to 
police  lab  technicians  as  well  as  free  analysis  of  arson  evidence  for  any  police  or 
fire  department.  More  than  200  ATF  agents  have  been  trained  in  arson  investigation 
and  assigned  to  assist  local  authorities  in  major  arson  cases.  They  have  been  respon- 
sible for  many  arrests  in  cases  where  organized  crime  has  operated  arson  rings  for 
profit.  The  FBI  has  also  stepped  up  its  efforts  and  now  includes  arson  investigation 
in  its  training  course  for  local  police. 

Neither  the  FBI  nor  ATF  will  enter  an  arson  investigation  unless  there  is  a sus-  I 
picion  that  extortion,  arson  for  profit,  or  organized  crime  is  involved.  They  don’t 
assist  local  law  enforcement  men  where  arson  is  clearly  a case  of  vandalism,  pyro- 
mania,  revenge,  or  some  other  type  of  one-shot  amateur  torching. 

"At  long  last  we’re  making  progress,"  said  the  IAAI  secretary.  "I  think  if  you 
look  at  some  of  the  states  with  the  biggest  populations,  you  will  find  that  arson 
clearances,  arrests  and  convictions  have  increased.  I know  that’s  true  in  states  like  I 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Of  course,  we’ve 
got  a long  way  to  go,  but  I don’t  believe  there’s  any  doubt  that  we're  going  in  the 
right  direction.” 

• • • 

(Mr.  Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd.,  Washington  Township,  New  Jersey  07675.) 


Minority  officer  groups  to  sue 
NYC  over  police  recruit  exam 


The  controversy  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  the  press  is  still  not  yet  over,  as 
Morton  and  Michael  Levitt  prove  in  their  A 
Tissue  of  Lies  (McGraw-Hill),  which  in- 
spects in  depth  Nixon’s  freewheeling  ac- 
tions in  his  pursuit  of  convict  Alger  Hiss 

ON  CRIME 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

for  treason.  The  authors  convincingly  claim 
that  Nixon  would  stop  at  nothing,  em- 
ploying the  identical  tactics  he  would  use 
twenty-five  years  later  during  his  White 
House  years  — lies,  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, illegal  searches.  This  frightening 
work  is  too  well  documented  to  be  dis- 
missed out-of-hand,  and  it  presents  new 
material  that  goes  a long  way  to  support 
the  author’s  indictments. 

Vintage  Books  has  released  Allen 
Weinstein's  Perjury,  an  exhaustive  history 
of  the  Hiss-Chambers  case  which  was  origi- 
nally published  by  Random  House.  Awash 
with  spies,  would-be  spies  and  innocent 
victims  labeled  as  spies  during  the 
McCarthy  era,  this  prodigiously  researched 
yet  highly  readable  book  is,  no  doubt,  the 
standard  reference  work  of  this  case. 

John  J.  Sirica,  the  hard-line  judge  of 
Watergate  fame,  has  finally  produced  his 
long-awaited  account  of  events  as  he  saw 
them,  To  Set  the  Record  Straight  (Nor- 
ton). The  work  is  a major  disappointment, 
however,  with  few  new  revelations  to  jar 
even  the  most  avid  follower  of  the  Water- 
gate debacle.  Without  a doubt  the  Ameri- 
i can  public  is  indebted  to  Sirica's  five-year 
maintenance  of  impartial  justice  during  the 
Watergate  case,  but  this  self-serving  profile 
leaves  the  reader  asking  why  the  good 
judge  found  it  necessary  to  elevate  himself 
beyond  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  al- 
ready held  by  the  public. 

In  The  Grease  Machine  (Harper  & Row), 
David  Boulton  reveals  in  scathing  detail  the 
Lockheed  international  bribery.  This  defin- 
itive story  of  how  a major  American  corpo- 
ration intrigued  to  buy  its  way  through 
secret  political  liajsons  to  worldwide  power 
and  success  in  the  aviation  industry  is  as 
gamy  a story  as  was  ever  spun  from  the 
corrupt  and  corrosive  mind  of  that  aero- 
nautical madman,  Howard  R.  Hughes  Jr. 

Folded  Lies  (Free  Press)  by  W.  Michael 
Reisman  is  in  actuality  an  historical  com- 
pendium of  bribery  in  the  United  States 
from  the  mid-1960’s  to  the  present  and  its 
acceptance  by  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials as  an  integral  part  of  our  political 
system.  Before  Watergate  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press)  presents  a group  of  esteemed 
journalists,  such  as  Mary-Jo  Kline  and 
Abraham  Eisenstadt,  whise  stinging  essays 
explore  political  corruption  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  present. 

A Bevy  of  Biographies 

Any  criminal  lawyer  will  welcome  Kevin 
Tierney’s  Darrow  (Crowell),  as  one  of  the 
best  portraits  of  this  titan  of  the  American 
courtroom.  Tierney's  impressively  re- 
searched, intimately  written  biography  of 
Clarence  Darrow  not  only  portrays  his  tri- 
umphs and  failures  involving  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  controversial  cases  in 
our  legal  history  — from  the  McNamara 
bombing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  the 
great  Monkey  Trial  in  Tennessee  - but 
presents  a portrait  of  a great  reformer  and 
idealist  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Jack  Harrison  Pollack  has  produced  a 
superb  and  definitive  biography  of  Earl 
Warren  (Prentice-Haft),  the  . E'ispnhower- 


appointed  Supreme  Court  justice  whose 
turnabout  liberal  attitudes  revolutionized 
the  high  court’s  thinking  and  galvanized  its 
thrust  of  decision-making  toward  great 
social  reforms.  A stellar  work,  Earl  Warren 
is  a must  for  those  in  the  legal  profession. 

That  provocative  journalist,  Victor  Las- 
ky,  provides  us  with  a scathing  presidential 
portrait  in  his  book  Jimmy  Carter,  The 
Man  & The  Myth  (Marck).  Though  copi- 
ously footnoted,  the  research  on  Carter’s 
career  is  often  burdensome  with  too  many 
cursory  magazine  references,  yet  the  "do- 
nothing"  label  which  the  author  affixes  to 
President  Carter  is  hard  to  deny  in  light  of 
the  overall  evidence  which  Lasky  docs  pro- 
vide. 

Another  journalist,  the  colorful  Jack 
Anderson,  has  teamed  with  James  Boyd  to 
offer  Confessions  of  a Muchraker  (Random 
House),  which  involves  the  piquant  Wash- 
ington columnist  in  his  most  sensational 
stories,  from  the  drary  and  terrifying 
McCarthy  era  to  the  scandals  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  family.  The  writing  is  jour- 
nalism at  its  graphic  best.  In  addition  to  an 
all-encompassing  account  of  Anderson’s 
professional  career,  the  book  provides  us 
with  the  finest  profile  yet  available  of 
Drew  Pearson,  Anderson’s  mentor. 

(Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  North  Clark 
Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60614.) 

Ex-cops  in  Houston 
face  resentencing 
in  brutality  case 

Continued  from  Page  1 
victory.  Mary  L.  Sindcrson,  the  depart- 
ment’s chief  civil  rights  prosecutor  in  Hous- 
ton, declared:  “My  official  statement  is, 
‘At  last.’  ” 

One  of  the  defense  lawyers  for  the  ex- 
policemen,  Michael  C.  Ramsey,  said  at  the 
time  the  resentencing  petition  was  filed 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  "attempt 
to  appease  certain  elements  of  the  minority 
community”  in  Houston. 

But  Ramsey  apparently  revised  his  views 
after  the  recent  decision  was  handed  down, 
noting  he  was  "pleased"  with  the  ruling. 
He  explained  that  the  Justice  Department’s 
request  for  resentencing  by  a judge  other 
than  Sterling  had  been  turned  down  by  the 
appeals  court,  and  that  there  was  still  a 
possibility  that  his  clients  would  not  have 
to  spend  any  extra  time  in  jail. 

In  addition  to  the  sentences  overturned 
by  the  appeals  court,  Denson,  Janish  and 
Orlando  had  been  given  one-year  prison 
terms  on  a second  count  of  violating  Tor- 
res’s civil  rights.  Ramsey  noted  that  Ster- 
ling could,  at  a minimum,  rcsentence  the 
three  to  another  year  on  the  first  count 
and  order  that  the  two  sentences  run  con- 
currently. None  of  the  defendants  has  yet 
started  serving  the  initial  sentences,  the 
lawyer  added. 

According  to  court  records,  Torres  was 
arrested  on  May  5,  1977  at  a tavern  and 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace.  Wit- 
nesses said  he  was  subsequently  beaten  and 
driven  by  Denson  and  several  other  officers 
to  the  bank  of  the  Buffalo  Bayou.  Denson 
was  quoted  in  court  by  other  officers  as 
having  said,  "Let’s  sec  if  the  wetback  can 
swim,”  and  then  allegedly  pushed  him  over 
a 12-foot  embankment  into  the  water. 

All  three  defendants,  who  arc  in  their 
20’s,  were  discharged  from  the  Houston 
Police  Department  shortly  after  the  death 
of  .Torres  became  known. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
not  immediately  available  for  comment, 
and  a police  department  spokesman  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  situation  until  after 
the  suit  was  filed. 

Meanwhile,  Hargrove  indicated  that  the 
legal  action  was  necessary  because  the 
F'edcral  government  had  failed  to  examine 
the  situation  as  it  has  done  in  other  cities 
over  the  past  few  years.  “It  is  asinine  that 
wc  must  bring  a (discrimination  suit)  when 
wc  have  the  mechanics  ser  up  with  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  to  come  in  here  and  in- 
vestigate," he  said. 

The  two  minority  officers’  groups  went 
beyond  court  action  in  pushing  their  cause. 
They  have  filed  discrimination  complaints 
against  the  city  and  the  police  department 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, and  the  administration  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Act  (CETA) 
and  LEAA  All  of  those  Federal  agencies 
^trovide  funds  to  the  city. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Superintendent  of  Police.  The  Chicago  Police  Board,  re- 
cently installed  by  Mayor  Jane  Byrne,  has  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police. 

The  board  will  select  three  nominees  whose  names  will 
be  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  final  consideration.  Selec- 
tion of  the  candidates  will  be  governed  solely  by  their  pro- 
fessional and  executive  qualifications  without  reference  to 
sex,  race,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Applicants  should  have  executive  experience  in  direct- 
ing a large  urban  agency.  Duties  will  include  planning,  or- 
ganizing, staffing,  directing  and  controlling  personnel,  and 
planning  and  controlling  a multimillion-dollar  budget.  The 
successful  candidate  will  also  be  responsible  for  costs,  the 
suspension  and  transfer  of  employees,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  department’s  rules  and  regulations,  as  ex 
pressed  in  the  city's  ordinances. 

All  resumes  should  be  forwarded  to  the:  Police  Board 
Office,  Room  603,  1121  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  Applications  will  be  received  until  November  1, 
1979. 

Chairperson  — Criminal  Justice  Department.  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit  seeks  a director  for  its  new  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  which  was  created  from  an 
existing  program  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  program  currently  has  eight  faculty  members, 
seven  of  whom  hold  doctorates.  Over  600  students  are 
enrolled  in  curriculums  leading  to  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  The  university,  which  is  a comprehensive  state  in- 
stitution with  34,000  students,  considers  criminal  justice 
an  important  growth  area,  and  the  successful  candidate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  decisions  that 
face  a growing  department. 


A search  committee  has  been  appointed  to  seek  candi- 
dates with  distinguished  scholarly  records  and  a commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  research,  education  and  administra- 
tion in  the  criminal  justice  field. 

Applications,  nominations  and  inquiries  should  be  for- 
warded to:  Dean  Martin  T.  Wechsler,  Secretary,  Criminal 
Justice  Search  Committee,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  Application  deadline 
is  January  15,  1980.  The  school  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Communications  Administrator.  Lake  County,  Illinois  is 
offering  a challenging  position  in  local  government  in  the 
area  of  communications  administration. 

Position  requires  a First  Class  radio  telephone  oper- 
ator's license  and  extensive  experience  in  FCC  compli- 
ance. Applicants  must  be  familiar  with  the  installation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  electronic  communications 
equipment.  Successful  candidate  will  administer  the 
county-owned  radio  department. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  County  of 
Lake  Personnel  Department,  18  North  County  Street, 
Waukegan,  IL  60085. 

Judicial  Fellowships.  The  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  its  Eighth  Judicial  Fellows  Pro- 
gram. The  effort  provides  stipends  for  two  individuals 
with  multidisciplinary  backgrounds  who  will  be  selected 
to  observe  and  contribute  to  projects  attempting  to  im- 
prove judicial  administration. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  one  postgraduate  de- 
gree, at  least  two  years  of  professional  experience,  and 
preferably,  familiarity  with  the  judiciary.  Stipends  for  the 
fellowships  will  begin  in  Seotember  1980  and  will  last  for 


one  year. 

Patterned  after  the  White  House  and  Congressional  fel- 
lowships, the  program  was  insitituted  through  grants  from 
the  American  Bar  Endowment,  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Edna  McConnel  Clark  Foundation. 

Application  information  and  literature  on  the  program 
are  available  from:  Mark  W.  Cannon,  Executive  Director, 
Judicial  Fellows  Commission,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  DC  20543.  The  filing  deadline 
is  November  5,  1979. 

Director,  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Oklahoma  State 
University  is  seeking  a visiting  assistant  or  associate  pro- 
fessor to  initiate,  develop  and  administer  an  interdiscipli- 
nary Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  There  is  a possibility  of 
the  position  becoming  permanent  and  tenure  track  after 
June  30,  1981. 

A Ph.D.  in  a social  science  discipline  (or  criminology) 
with  related  criminal  justice  specialty  is  required.  Re- 
search interest  is  desirable.  The  position  also  requires  an 
individual  with  the  ability  to  develop  and  coordinate  re- 
search, public  service,  and  instructional  programs  of  an  in- 
terdisciplinary nature  pertinent  to  criminal  justice. 

Salary  for  the  position  is  competitive.  The  deadline  for 
application  is  November  12,  1979.  Interested  applicants 
should  contact:  Dr.  Keith  Harries,  Chairman,  Search  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Geography,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, Stillwater,  OK  74074. 

Teachers.  The  University  of  Maryland  seeks  excellent 
classroom  teachers  for  its  overseas  bachelor’s  programs  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Starting  date  is  August  15, 

1980. 

Qualifications  include  a Ph.D.,  A.B.D.  or  two  relevant 
M.A.’s;  competence  to  teach  in  two  academic  disciplines 
(criminology  or  law  enforcement  and  an  outside  related 
discipline).  This  requires  work  at  or  near  the  M.A.  level  in 
the  second  discipline.  Recent  successful  undergraduate 
teaching  experience  and  U.S.  citizenship  are  also  required. 

This  position  involves  frequent  travel  from  country  to 
country.  Schools  and  housing  are  not  provided  and  are  * 
expensive. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  before  April  15,  1980, 
to  Dr.  Julian  S.  Jones,  University  of  Maryland,  University 
College,  College  Park,  Maryland,  20742. 

Research  Director  — Felony  Case  Preparation  Project. 

The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  is  seeking  a director  for  a 
project  which  attempts  to  study  the  effects  of  a program 
focusing  police  and  prosecutorial  resources  on  bringing 
felony  cases  for  prosecution  immediately  after  arrest. 

The  institute  is  conducting  this  research,  with  the  pro- 
gram to  be  implemented  by  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  and  the  Bronx  District  Attorney's  Office.  The 
research  director  will  finalize  the  research  design,  recruit 
staff,  and  direct  all  phases  of  the  research  project.  The 
estimated  life  of  the  project  is  18-24  months. 

A graduate  education  in  social  science  or  law  is  re- 
quired (Ph.D.  preferred)  plus  at  least  three  years  of  in- 
creasingly responsible  experience  in  the  completion  and 
management  of  program  related  research,  and  a substan- 
tial knowledge  of  research  methodology  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a major  police  department.  Experience  as  a pro- 
ject director,  or  experience  with  the  conduct  of  research 
on  police  investigations  or  the  criminal  case  disposition 
process  is  strongly  preferred.  Salary  will  range  from 
$24,000  to  $28,000. 

Contact:  Emily  Marks,  Director  of  Personnel,  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice,  30  East  39th  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10016.  Telephone.  (212)  986-6910,  470,  471. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  BA  pro- 
gram at  Stockton  State  College  in  New  Jersey  is  seeking  a 
generalist  to  teach  courses  in  criminal  justice  and  general 
education. 

Candidates  must  have  a doctoral  degree  in  the  social 
sciences  and  have  competence  in  criminal  justice.  Auxi- 
liary duties  will  involve  supervising  independent  projects 
and  advising  students  on  their  curriculums  and  careers. 

Salary  base  is  set  at  $15,520. 

Send  vita  and  references  to:  Lewis  A,  Leitner.  Dean, 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  Stockton  State  College, 

Box  7740,  Pomona,  NJ  08240.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  January  1,  1980.  Minorities  and  women  arc 
encouraged  to  apply.  ' 


Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Antony  E.  Simplon,  John  Jay  Collage  ol  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss,  Jr  . Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption. "Antony  Simpson's  review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely,"  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  Interest  in  police  corruption  turn4o  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pages 


Clothbound:  $10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander.  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger,  City  University  of  New  York 
with  e Foreword  by 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  New  School  of  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  international  -terrorist!  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  It.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  media.  In  the  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  a challenge  be 
rsferel.  It  is  the  greet  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  end  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  pages 


Paperback:  $5 .95  \ 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

This  new.  quarterly  lournal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  ol  police,  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service; 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  dtjcipllne.  criminal  law;  police  science  and  technology:  police  unions  and 
organizations;  academic  research,  end  police  history. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jey  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U,K,  Police  Colleoe,  Bremshill,  England 

Paperbound 

$20.00 

To  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  W 56t.i  St  . New  York,  NY  10019  Name  - 


Please  send  me  □ TERRORISM  Q T::E  LITERATURE  OF 
POLICE  CORRUPTION,  and  D enter  my  charter  subscription 
for  POLICE  STUDIES  Enclosed  Is  my  payment  of  $ 


Address 
City 


.State  - 


.Zip  . 
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November  15-17,  1979.  Interview  and 
Interrogation  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $100.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Florida  Instituc  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment, St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  FL 
33733.  Telephone:  (813)  546-0011. 

• • • 

November  17-18,  1979.  Seminar: 

Making  a $$$  Success  in  Private  Practice. 
Presented  by  The  National  Training  Center 
of  Polygraph  Science.  1109  Medical  Arts 
Center,  57  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019. 

• • • 

November  26-29,  1979.  Crowds,  Dis- 
orders, and  Demonstrations  Workshop.  To 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  by  Richard  W. 
Kobctz  and  Associates.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call:  Richard 
W.  Kobetz  and  Associates,  North  Mountain 
Pines,  Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester, 
VA  22601.  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

• • • 

November  26-30,  1979.  Loss  Reduction 
for  Retail  Businesses.  Program  presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
For  more  details,  contact:  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute,  Shelby  Campus, 

Louisville,  KY  40222.  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6987. 

• • • 

November  26-30,  1979.  Police  Labor 
Relations  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  San 
Diego.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  IACP,  11  Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

November  26-Deccmber  14,  1979.  Pro- 
gram for  Management,  Command  and 
Supervisory  Personnel.  Presented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  at  Babson  College  in 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Fee:  $725.  For 
further  information,  call  or  write:  John  T. 
Howland,  Director,  P.O.  Drawer  E.  Babson 
Park,  MA  02157. 

• • • 

November  28-30,  1979.  Evaluation 

Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta  by  the 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $255  For  further 
information,  contact:  Theorem  Institute, 
1782  Technology  Drive,  San  Jose,.CA 

95510.  Telepehone;  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

November  29-30.  1979.  Computer  Se- 
curity Conference.  Presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Industrial  Security.  To  be 
held  at  the  Sheraton  National  Hotel  in 
Arlington,  Virginia.  For  more  details, 

contact:  ASIS  Membership  and  Meetings 
Services  Department,  2000  K Street  N.W., 
Suite  651,  Washington.  DC  20006.  Tele- 
phone: (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

November  30,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisors  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $45.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact;  Jim  Zieglar,  Program  Assis- 
tant, Law  Enforcement  Institute  Training 
Programs,  University  of  Maryland,  Univer- 
sity College,  Conferences  and  Institutes  Di- 
vision, College  Park,  MD  20742.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  454-5237. 

• • • 

November  30-Deccmber  1.  1979.  “The 
Sex  Offender,''  a seminar  on  identification, 
treatment,  supervision  and  predictability  of 
dangcrousness.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  - Extension  in  Milwaukee. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 
Samuel  Stellman,  3270  North  Marietta 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  WI  53211. 

• • • 

December  3-4,  1979.  Workers  Compen- 
sation Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Theo- 
rem Institute.  To  be  held  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida.  Fee:  $235.  For  further  infor- 


mation, consult:  November  28-30. 

• • • 

December  3-6,  1979.  Security  Manage- 
ment Course.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  by  the  Indiana  University  Center 
for  Public  Safety  Training.  Fee:  $275.  For 
further  information,  contact.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Center  for  Public  Safety  Training, 
Harrison  Building,  Suite  500,  143  West 
Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 
Telephone:  (317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

December  3-7,  1979.  New  Develop- 
ments in  Police  Planning  by  Calculator,  Mi- 
crocomputer and  Computer.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  for  Public  Program  Analysis. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  The  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Program  Analysis.  230  S.  Bemiston, 
Suite  914,  St.  Louis.  MO  63102.  Tele- 
phone: (314)  862-8272. 

• • • 

December  3-7,  1979.  Executive  Devel- 
opment Course.  To  be  held  in  Orlandp, 
Florida  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details,  see: 
November  26-30. 

• • • 

December  3-14,  1979.  Scientific  Investi- 
gation of  Crime.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  For  further  information, 
contact  Ms.  Joyce  Brown,  Admissions  Of- 
fice, Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40208.  Tele- 
phone: (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

December  3-14,  1979.  Developing  and 
Managing  a Police  Assessment  Center.  Pre- 
sented by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $475. 
For  more  details,  contact  Registrar,  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
555  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

December  3-14,  1979.  Technical  Sur- 
veillance II  Course.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy.  Tuition: 
$900.  For  additional  information,  call  or 
write:  David  D.  Barrett,  Director,  National 
Intelligence  Academy,  1300  Northwest 
62nd  Street,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

• • • 

December  4-5,  1979.  Hit  and  Run  In- 
vestigation Program.  Presented  by  the 
Transportation  Safety  Training  Center  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University,  806  W.  Franklin 
Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284.  Telephone: 
(804)  257-1050. 

• • • 

December  4-6,  1979.  Handling  Hazard- 
ous Materials  and  Transportation  Emergen- 
cies. Presented  by  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association.  For  further  information, 
write:  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  MA 
02210. 

• • • 

December  4-5,  1979.  Victim-Oriented 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  Fee:  $70.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Barbara  Natow,  John  Jay  College, 


Criminal  Justice  Center,  Rm.  2201  South, 
444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY 
10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

December  4-6,  1979.  Stress  Manage- 
ment Techniques  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  by  Harper  & Row  Media. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  10  E.  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10022. 

• • • 

December  4-7.  1979.  Tenth  Securities 
Regulation  Short  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  For 
further  information,  contact:  The  South- 
western Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707, 
Richardson,  TX  75080.  Telephone:  (214) 
690-2377. 

• • • 

December  5-7,  1979.  Homicide  Investi- 
gation Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Fee:  $13  5.  For  more  details, 
consult:  November  30. 

• • • 

December  6-9,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute  Inc.  Tui- 
tion: $395.  For  registration  and  informa- 
tion, contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc., 
303  Gretna  Green  Way.  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049. 

• • • 

December  10-13,  1979.  Developing  Po- 
lice Computer  Capabilities.  To  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  November  26-30. 

• • • 

December  10-13,  1979.  Hostage  Tactics 
and  Negotiations  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  and  Associates.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
further  information,  sec  November  26-29. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Law  Enforce- 


ment Photography  Workshop  Presented  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held 
in  Rochester.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Law  Enforcement  and  Security  Markets, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  061 7-A, 
343  State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Developing  and 
Managing  Crime  Prevention  Programs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  For  more  details,  see  November 
26-30. 

• • • 

December  10-14,  1979.  Sex  Crimes  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  Fee:  $275.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  December  3-14. 

• • • 

December  11-14,  1979.  Training  Tech- 
niques for  Trainers  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  For  more  details, 
sec:  December  4-6. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Twenty-Third 
Local  Government  Problems  Short  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult: December  4-7. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Civil  Liabilities 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida  by 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee  S255.  For  more 
details,  sec:  November  28-30. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1979.  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting  and  Resource  Alloca- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee  $135.  For  more  details, 
see:  November  30. 

• • • 

January  3-1,  1979.  Managing  the  Un- 
satisfactory Employee  Program.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  For  more  details,  consult: 
December  3-14. 

• • • 

January  14-18,  1979.  Instruction  and 
Program  Design  Program.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Virginia,  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Fee:  $75  For  further 
information,  sec  December  4-5. 

• • • 

January  16-17,  1979.  Anti-Terrorism: 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Experience.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  more  details,  see:  December  4-5 
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People  & places 

O’Neill  gets  mugged;  Murphy  gets 
nominated;  Smith  gets  IACP  post 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  F.  O'Neill  and  Sergeant  Frank 
Pacifico  got  a firsthand  look  at  crime  in 
the  streets  last  month  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  three  assailants  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

According  to  a police  report  on  the  inci- 
dent, the  two  policemen  were  walking 
from  a City  Hall  press  conference  on 
September  28  when  one  of  the  attackers 
butted  his  head  into  Pacifico’s  stomach. 
The  sergeant  then  identified  himself  as 
a police  officer  and  suggested  the  three 
move  along.  As  the  lawmen  continued 
walking  toward  police  headquarters,  the 
assailants  came  up  behind  them  and  again 
attacked  the  sergeant.  A melee  ensued 
during  which  the  commissioner  and  his 
aide  managed  to  hold  onto  the  suspects  un- 
til help  arrived. 

O’Neill,  55,  was  reportedly  uninjured  in 
the  scuffle,  while  Pacifico,  45,  suffered 
bruised  ribs.  The  suspects  were  charged 
with  simple  assault  and  conspiracy. 

• • • 

Massachusetts  Governor  Edward  J.  King 
has  nominated  Edward  M.  Murphy,  a U.S. 
probation  officer,  as  commissioner  of  the 
state’s  Department  of  Youth  Services. 
However,  the  nomination  became  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  last  month,  when  the 
32-ycar-old  administrator  stated  that  he 
would  increase  security  in  the  state’s  juve- 
nile facilities  if  he  is  approved  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  holder  of  a bachelor's  degree  in  his- 
tory from  Boston  College  and  a master's 
and  doctorate  in  communications  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Murphy 
joined  the  U.S.  probation  service  in  1975, 
and  has  been  supervising  programs  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Massachusetts  since  1977. 
He  formerly  served  as  manager  of  the 
Springfield  Model  Probation  Project  and  as 
assistant  director  of  a Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut work-release  program. 


King  had  originally  nominated  John 
McManus  to  serve  as  commissioner  of  the 
youth  division,  but  he  turned  down  the 
$31 ,500-a-year  post  to  take  a $45,000-a- 
year  state  youth  job  in  Rhode  Island. 

• • • 

The  Midwest  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Educators  (MACJE)  has  announced 
the  results  of  its  recent  election.  Vincent 
Webb  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chica- 
go Circle  was  selected  as  the  group’s  second 
vice  president,  and  Peggy  Fortune  of  Illi- 
nois State  University  was  chosen  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

• • • 

The  public  information  director  of  the 
Portsmouth,  Virginia  police  Corporal  Gary 
D.  Smith,  was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
IACP's  Public  Information  Officer’s  Sec- 
tion, a 72-membcr  organization  of  police 
public  relations  specialists  from  across  the 
nation  and  Canada. 

Smith,  who  has  fielded  information  in- 
quiries for  the  Portsmouth  police  since 


Corporal  Gary  D.  Smith 


1974,  was  handed  the  reins  of  the  IACP 
section  by  outgoing  chairman  Lieutenant 
Robert  J . Brandt,  the  public  relations 
director  of  the  Illinois  State  Police.  The 
new  chairman  noted  that  he  will  attempt 
to  make  the  nation’s  police  executives 
aware  of  the  importance  of  having  a good 
public  information  officer  in  residence. 


HORSE  VANS  — Mounted  patrol  units 
that  occasionally  have  to  put  their  horse 
force  in  something  with  a little  more  horse- 
power might  want  to  consider  the  wide 
range  of  customized  transport  vans  avail- 
able from  the  Trubilt  Truck  Body  Com- 
pany. 

Constructed  on  standard  cab  and 
chassis  components,  the  Trubilt  line  fea- 
tures durable  steel  bodies  with  rubber- 
lined  walls  and  floors  to  provide  safe  travel- 
ing facilities  for  three  to  nine  horses. 

Each  model  incorporates  a sliding  ramp 
in  a separate  compartment  under  the  doors 


to  permit  one-person  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  the  mounts. 

Sizes  range  from  13  to  26  feet  long  in 
the  five-model  series,  with  each  providing  a 
storage  area  of  4'x7-l/2’  at  the  peak.  The 
steel-framed  bodies  incorporate  steel  or 
aluminum  exterior  panels,  sliding  windows, 
flush-folding  tail  boards,  44”-wide  double 
doors  on  each  side,  intercoms,  and  custom 
paint  jobs.  Available  accessories  include  a 
water  tank,  a medicine  cabinet,  a tool  box, 
split-stall  partitions,  and  Dutch  doors. 

For  free  literature  on  the  Trubilt  line 
contact:  Trubilt  Body  Company,  Inc., 
132  Central  Street,  Milford,  MA  01757. 


Telephone:  (617)  437-0340. 

• • • 

LOGGING  RECORDER  — Omnicron  Elec- 
tronics has  developed  a voice-activated, 
slow-speed-drivc  cassette  recorder  that  is 
capable  of  automatically  documenting  10 
hours  of  telephone  conversations,  two- 
way  radio  messages,  computer  data,  or 
dictation. 

Designated  as  the  CTR-8LP,  the  device 
features  one-button  playback,  monitor 
while  recording  capability,  end-of-tape 
alarm,  digital  tape-footage  counter.  LED 
record  indicator,  and  AC  or  rechargeable 
battery  operation.  An  adjustable  audio 
threshold  control  with  DC  sensing  is  in- 
cluded in  the  circuitry  to  prevent  activa- 
tion between  conversations. 

The  recorder  is  relatively  compact,  mea- 
suring 2-3/4”x5-3/4"xl0-l/4"  and  weigh- 
ing four  pounds.  It  can  be  connected  to  a 
number  of  accessories,  including  an  auto- 


matic verbal  indexer,  a recorder  sequencer 
for  dual-unit  operation,  an  FCC  registered 
telephone  coupler,  and  a remote  micro- 
phone. 

Further  information  in  the  CTR-8LP 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling: 
Omnicron  Electronics,  1 Mechanics  Street, 
P.O  Box  623,  Putnam,  CT  06260.  Tele- 
phone: (203)  928-0377. 

• • • 

COMPUTER  PACKAGE  - The  Theorem 
Corporation’s  Answer  Machine  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  First  computer  systems  designed 
specifically  for  law  enforcement  applica- 
tions. 

The  unit,  which  provides  a continual 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  daily  field 
activities  for  efficient  manpower  deploy- 
ment. consists  of  an  information  processor, 
a keyboard/display  terminal  and  a printer. 
It  is  available  on  cither  a one-  or  three-year 
lease  which  incorporates  a complete  soft- 
ware package,  a comprehensive  operator 
training  program  and  all  required  mainte- 
nance. 

To  permit  an  agency  to  custom  tailor 
the  system  to  its  own  needs,  the  training 
program  includes  a segment  in  which  the 
operator/trainee  can  alter  the  software 
package  to  his  department's  exact  specifi- 
cations. Such  factors  as  incident  descrip- 
tors, disposition,  planning  periods,  report- 
ing areas,  hours  to  be  forecast,  and  the  per- 
cent of  time  on  patrol  can  all  be  custom- 
ized. 

The  unit’s  operational  capabilities  pre- 
clude the  need  to  hire  specialized  person- 
nel The  software  leads  the  operator 
step-by-step  through  each  process,  whether 
he  is  entering  a daily  call  for  service  rec- 
ords, printing  a daily  log  or  extracting  a 
resource  allocation  forecast. 

More  information  is  available  from: 
Paul  Hansen,  Theorem  Corporation,  1782 
Technology  Drive.  San  Jose,  CA  95110. 
Toll-free  telephone:  (800)  538-6896. 


Worth  Millions 

Every  two  weeks.  Law  Enforcement  News  reports 
on  the  latest  criminal  justice  research  findings,  pro- 
viding the  crucial  details  about  studies  which  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce.  Our  readers 
learn  which  projects  are  worth  considering  in  their 
own  individual  situations  and  which  projects  are 
failures.  Some  police/administrators  think  of  LEN 
as  an  ever  expanding  training  manual  that  is  con- 
stantly being  updated  with  articles  concerning  im- 
portant studies,  recent  court  decisions,  the  latest 
crime  statistics,  and  new  crime  fighting  products. 

In  short,  there  is  a growing  feeling  among  law 
enforcement  practitioners  and  educators  that  we 
cover  their  beat  as  no  one  else  can. 
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